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NOTICE.—A delay has occurred in the issue of the Title-Page and Inder 
to the Srecrator for the past year in consequence of the preparation of a 
more perfect one than that hitherto given. Cloth covers for the volume are 
also in preparation. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~_— 
E published last week, in a late edition, the gratifying an- 
nouncement of the birth of ason to the Prince of Wales on the 
8th inst. The Princess had only that day been watching the 
skating at Frogmore, and so utterly unexpected was the event 
that no baby-linen had been prepared, and the young mother was 
entrusted entirely to a focal practitioner, Mr. Brown, of Windsor, 
whose fortune, let us hope, is thereby made. ‘The child, though 
according to the Zancet one of little more than seven months, is 
reported strong and healthy, and the Princess is doing so well that 
the doctors only issue bulletins at intervals of two days. As the 
birth carries on the succession in the direct line, it is of real im- 
portance to the nation, and the corporations throughout the coun- 
tey are sending up loyal addresses. ‘The Princess will now be even 
closer to the popular heart than she has always been. 


The drift of the Schleswig-Holstein affair has through the week 
been, on the whole, pacific. Nobody has conceded anything, but 
there has been a lull, allowing time for reflection. ‘The position 
today, shortly described, would appear to be this :—Denmark is 
willing to treat, provided nobody crosses the Lider, but is 
“entirely resolved” on fighting if they do; Austria and Prussia 
have proposed to the Diet to occupy Schleswig, apparently in order 
to keep the succession question in abeyance, but the Diet, rejecting 
that motion by 11 to 5, is trying to strike out some, probably 
dangerous, course for itself ; England is demanding a conference in 
the interests of peace, and France, while accepting the conference, 
has suggested to the Diet that the treaty of 1852 was an “ impo- 
tent performance” (Lord Palmerston drew it up) and has been ‘ con- 
demned by events ;’’ while Russia calmly republishes her protocol 
of 1852, signifying that if the treaty is abolished, the Czar is heir 
of Gottorp, i.e., Kiel ; and Sweden—well, any one who compre- 
hends the action of Sweden is better informed than we can pro- 
fess to be. Apparently, the Swedes and Norwegians would like 
to fight, but the King wants first to squeeze Denmark into terms. 





Notes between the British Government and that of Saxony 
upon this subject were published on Saturday, but they amount to 


. Very little. Karl Russell reiterates very strongly the English view, 


that if Denmark has broken faith with Germany that is no excuse 
for Germany breaking faith with the Powers who signed the Treaty 
of 1852, and the Saxon Minister expresses as strongly the Ger- 
man view that the treaty was not valid without the consent of the 
‘agnates,” of Schleswig-Holstein, and of the German Diet 
There is not the shadow of a pretence for this argument as between 
the Governments which signed the treaty. The Duchies have a 
right to object, perhaps, as they were not consulted, though we 
suspect their Duke-King had power to sign for them, and the 
non-signing Powers of Germany are not bound at all. As for the 
rest, their excuses simply amount to guarded admissions that keep- 
ing faith is inconvenient. 


The discussions in the French Legislature, mentioned in another 
Place, became on Wednesday and ‘Thursday still more sharp, until 
the President interfered to prevent one speaker from expressing the 
idea that the opposition might have a majority, and another from 
declaring that Paris had condemned the Empire. The hot discus- 





This would seem to mean that the Emperor has decided against 
any further concessions—the most dangerous utterance which has 
yet fallen from his lips. The telegram, however, seems a little 
confused, and the report in extenso will be too late for our issue. 





The more we hear of the ‘Townley case the more monstrous the 
circumstances of his reprieve appear. It is now admitted that the 
Lunacy Commission appointed by Sir G. Grey found substantially 
no evidence at all of his insanity. They admit in their report, “‘ Upon 
the point of his alleged belief .in.a conspiracy we pressed him very 
closely, but we could not satisfy ourselves that this was in the 
nature of a delusion,” and though in view “ of his extraordinary 
perverted moral sense, and of the hereditary taint alleged,” they 
“cannot” believe him to be “of sound mind,” they assert un- 
hesitatingly their belief that “ the prisoner continues to be in the 
same mental state as when he committed the murder,’ of which 
mental state the judge and jury had taken the most anxious 
cognizance. ‘Ihe surgeons who certified to his lunacy have been 
writing to the Derby papers in defence of their extraordinary 
course. Mr. Gisborne, the surgeon to the gaol, simply avows his 
own conversion by Dr. Forbes Winslow, to which his partner Dr. 
Goode adds the wonderful fact that Townley “ gained flesh” in 
the dismal prospect before him, ‘“ Here we find a man,” writes Dr. 
yoode, * whose creed is annihilation after death, and yet we find 
him exulting and gaining flesh on the conviction that he shall 
again possess in flesh and blood, as before, the victim he has him- 
self destroyed.” If he expected to possess her after death, he did 
not, while indulging that expectation, believe in annihilation, and 
a break-down in so irrational a creed can scarcely be Dr. Goode’s 
evidence of his insanity. We suspect Dr. Goode thinks that a man 
who gains flesh in the immediate prospect of leaving the flesh must 
be insane for putting forth so much superfluous energy in the 
assimilative process. Yet there are men who grow cheerful in spite 
of the fear of death, and others who grow cheerful in the hope of 
it,—and perhaps the latter, though we do not inglude Townley 
among them, are sometimes the sanest of all the sous of men. 


Sir George Grey’s plea that the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 54, 
providing that “it shall be lawful” to do as he has done, left him 
no discretion in the matter is clearly unsound. ‘These words are 
not “a legal term implying a regular obligation and not a per- 
mission.” In certain cases, no doubt, where the context requires 
it, the expression is so construed-—but, as a general rule, it is 
merely permissive. There is nothing in this Actsto make the 
expression obligatory, and it has never judicially been so con- 
strued. Sir George Grey, of course, prefers to place that con- 
struction upon it, and has “uniformly” done so, because it 
saves him a very disagreeable responsibility; but, after all, the 
‘uniformity ” referred to- appears to reduce itself to a single 
instance, in which there seem to have been none of the strong 
objections to that course which there were in ‘Townley’s case. 


Samuel Wright, the man who murdered his paramour in the 
Waterloo Road, was executed on Tuesday in front of Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol, amidst a very remarkable scene. ‘The windows usually 
let at high prices were all empty, the shops were shut, the public- 
houses were closed, the crowd was very unusually small, and 
the drop fell amidst cries of “ Murder!” The expression was 
absurd, as Wright was certainly legally sentenced ; but the popular 
feeling compared his case with that of Townley, the man who 
killed a woman suddenly under great provocation, and the man 
who killed one deliberately with scarcely any provocation at all, 
and their fates—the guiltier left to live in spite of the feeling of the 
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whole country, the less guilty left to die in spite of persistent 
efforts in his favour. 

Dr. Stanley was installed as Dean of Westminster on this day 
week, and preached his first sermon in the Cathedral on Sunday 
afternoon, from the words of St. Paul’s Roman epistle, about 
‘¢ presenting the body a living sacrifice truly acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.” It was a remarkable sermon on 
Christianity not merely as a religion of sacrifice ‘‘ founded on the 
sacrifice of the Incarnation, culminating in the sacrifice of Calvary,” 
but as one whose continuance in the world depended on ‘a con- 
tinued sacrifice,”"—words, the deep meaning of which Dr. Stanley 
evidently understood, for he concluded his sermon with a noble and 
deserved tribute to the great work of his opponent, Dr. Words- 
worth, in sacrificing himself to arrest the spread of vice in the dis- 
trict around them. Dr. Wordsworth also preached in St. Paul's, 
on Sunday evening, a sermon evidently launched at Dr. Stanley, 
in which he grieved over the gloomy opening of the new year, 
with its spreading unbelief in the Bible. Both men were true to 
themselves, and it is the merit rather of Dr. Stanley’s genial 
nature and convictions, if we cannot but think that his magnani- 
mous charity was a more acceptable “ sacrifice” than Dr. Words- 
worth’s effort of narrow, but in all probability faithful, and 
possibly even reluctant, bigotry. 

The pleasant news from Japan has been confirmed. The Prince 
of Satsuma has given in, has paid the indemnity (25,000/.), has 
promised in writing to hunt for Mr. Richardson’s murderers, and 
has agreed to build a mausoleum over his remains. An officer of 
the Tycoon witnessed the agreement, the decree for the expulsion 
of foreigners has been withdrawn, and it is proposed to send thirty 
Japanese nobles to England for education. The mausoleum is 
surely superfluous. Has not Kagosima been piled above Mr. 
Richardson’s tomb ? 

Mr. William Forster addressed his constituents at Bradford, on 
Friday last, in a long and very suggestive speech, distinguished as to 
foreign politics by a disposition to interfere only when the interests 

of England required, but pointing out clearly and forcibly how 
much work still remains to be done at home. He spoke with 
cordial sympathy of every plan for raising the condition of the 
English masses, and repudiated frankly the notion of cutting adrift 
the Colonies. He wanted to turn them into cordial and fully 
trusted allies. The speech is analyzed elsewhere, but we must note 
here one idea common to almost all Northern Liberals which we 
greatly deprecate. He seemed in one part of his speech to advo- 
cate the policy of letting the Tories form a weak Government, 
because that would besqueezable. We, on the contrary, believe that 
though a strong Tory Government would do good by toning the 
Liberals and disgusting the country, a weak Tory Government 
could do only harm. Lord Derby’s Premiership is endurable, like 
any other strong medicine; but a Disraeli-Bright Premiership— 
and that is what a weak Tory Government means—would be 
simply an indigestible mess. 


A correspondent of the Times furnishes a personal sketch of the 
Duke of Augustenburg, which makes that important personage a 
little more visible and less mythical than he has hitherto been. He 
is a tall man, over six feet high, with hazel hair, blue eyes, light 
eyebrows, “ good ” complexion, manner somewhat slow but stately, 
and speech sedate, with aslight ‘‘peculiarity.” He talked “ affably,” 
as German princes, when not opposed, generally do, and seems 
altogether a well-intentioned, but somewhat slow and heavy 
person, who will govern Holstein without many blunders, but not 
be a very dangerous personage in Europe. German princes seldom 
are, which is one reason why they get so many thrones. Bona- 
partes are too troublesome, the House of Savoy too warlike, and 
the Bernadottes too new, and there is nobody else out of this one 
German caste. 


The remarks of the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief on the 
Crawley case have been published, and are sensible, though feeble. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, having been fully acquitted, is 
retained in command of the 6th Dragoons, and the officers most 
opposed to him, Major Swindley, Surgeon Turnbull, and Adjutant 
Fitzsimon, are all removed, the surgeon being, moreover, threatened, 
‘**should his explanations not prove satisfactory,” with a court- 
martial. The Duke of Cambridge, moreover, pronounces “ the 
general tone and temper evinced by a portion of the officers of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons to be most deplorable,” and excuses his 
memorandum on the Mhow Court-Martial on the ground that he 
‘* was not aware of the extent of ill-feeling which actually pre- 


ee 

{introduced into the corps.” His Royal Highness, moreoyer 

apologizes to the Commander-Chief in India for the previous 

| censure passed on his remarks as to Serjeant- Major Lilley’s sobriety, 

| observing that though he still believes him to have been a sober 
| man, Sir H. Rose was borne out by the medical officers. 


Mr. Grant Duff, the member for the Elgin boroughs, hag 
written an interesting letter to the Times, describing the Russian 
prisons in Wilna and Warsaw in a manner very favourable to the 
humanity of the Russians, and expressing his profound conviction, 
founded on what he heard ia Warsaw from the leading Poles them. 
selves, that the insurrection is now thoroughly hopeless, and that the 
proper course for all friends of Poland is to advise a speedy and com. 
plete submission. We also have received an interesting letter from 
Mr. Duff, to which, as it recapitulates much that was contained in 
his communication to the Zimes, we shall only briefly refer. He 
repeats his evidence as to the Wilna and Warsaw prisons, and his 
praise (probably thoroughly deserved) of General Lebedeff. In 
the countenance of General Mouravieff, he says, he found no trace 
of the extreme ferocity which is attributed to him. The Russians 
have, it seems, a theory “that he resembles the Archangel 
Michael,”—a view in which Mr. Grant Duff is not altogether 
indisposed, though with considerable reserves, to concur. Moura- 
vieff is, he admits, more unscrupulous, and probably more 
violent, than that military angel, but still more of a fanatic 
for the faith than a cold-blooded executioner. General Suwar.- 
row, of St. Petersburg, who declined to sign the address 
of congratulation, on the ground that Mouravieff was a com- 
mon hangman, took a less favourable view, and probably knew 
more of him than the member for Elgin. Mr. Grant Duffs 
authority for all he himself saw is more than unquestionable—it ig 
the authority of an acute and comprehensive intellect. But how 
much did he see? , 


The Star of Wednesday published a statement, which it had 
‘* reason to believe,” that at the date of the latest advices from 
India the Government of India were in hourly expectation of a 
Sikh revolt. The statement tallies with a very current expectation 
in the North-West provinces, but is otherwise unsupported. 
Government would hear of any very serious movement in eight 
days, vid Constantinople, and Sir John Lawrence ought to have 
landed on some day in this week. The frontier war has, appa- 
rently, been terminated by the Boneirs giving hostages, and the 
Momund raid—the word which puzzles M. Reuter so much—is of 
no importance. We must add that these expeditions are not, as 
some journals suggest, of doubtful origin. ‘They are never under- 
taken except to protect British subjects, whom the mountaineers 
plunder, kill, and carry off. If Government taxes them it must 
guard them, unless it wishes to see them turn brigands too. 





Lord Palmerston is fatal to Bishops. Another see has just 
fallen into his gift by the death of Dr. Turton, Bishop of Ely, a 
man greatly respected for his personal virtues and old-world 
learning, but of no other note. An impression seems to pre- 
vail in the Eastern Counties that Lord Arthur Hervey is the 
favourite candidate; but there is, as yet, no reason for this im- 
pression. 

John Buckley was tried on Friday last at the Middlesex Sessions, 
before Mr. Bodkin, the Assistant-Judge, for assaulting James 
Blake. Blake was landlord of a public-house, and tried to pre- 
vent Buckley hitting a guest. Four men then set upon him, beat- 
ing him unmercifully, and, as he escaped their hands, Buckley dug 
a chisel into his head two and a quarter inches, then dug it in 
again, and then dug it into the landlady. No defence was produc- 
ible, and the judge, observing that the outrage was one of the most 
scandalous he had ever heard of, sentenced the ruffian to six months’ 
hard labour. A few hours afterwards Mr. Payne, in the same 
court, sentenced a woman convicted of stealing a piece of linsey 
to precisely the same punishment. A man’s life is said to be worth 
that of many sparrows, but the Assistant-Judge evidently holds 
it worth very little wool. 


The Duke of Argyle made a very good speech against Bibliolatry, 
at Glasgow, on Monday last, at the meeting of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland. “I conceive it wholly unjustifiable,” he 
said, ‘to claim on behalf of the early Church any supernatural and 
inspired power in reference to the collection of those writings 
called Holy Writ.” Any one who knowsanything about the discussions 
concerning the Canon, and the mistakes which were pretty certainly 
made in drawing it up, will agree with the Duke, who might have 
gone further, and said that no single author in the Bible, as author, 
excepting only the prophets who wrote down their own prophecies, 





vailed.” The change must have been caused by “ bad elements 
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caeanpenenenstet 
ever made any claim to such inspiration. Luke writes a business 
dedication of the Acts of the Apostles to Theophilus about the 
« former treatise ” which he had drawn up, and evidently had no no- 
tion at all that he was less liable to error, after doing his best to 
ascertain the facts, than any other editor. The Duke of Argyle 
has done good service in recommending the study of the Bible 
itself as the truest remedy for Bibliolatry. 


M. Mazzini has absolutely denied all connection with the asserted 
plot to destroy the Emperor, and all knowledge of three out of 
the four men connected with it. 
intercourse with, nine or ten months ago, and gives him a high 
character as an Italian patriot, which Greco can scarcely deserve 
now, as he has, at least, clearly abused Mazziui’s name, perhaps at 
the instigation of the Parisian police. At present the whole 
story of the plot has a very suspicious appearance, and M. 
Mazzini’s letter, of which no one will doubt the strict accuracy, 
goes to increase our doubts of its genuineness. 


Mr. F. Peel at Bury made one of his wonderfully dull speeches 
toan apparently grateful audience on Wednesday evening. He 
explained what the Government had done and what it had not 
done, and dilated on the financial marvels of the American war, 

ing this part of his speech by an imaginative touch he had 
evidently treasured up with much care. He had found, he 
said, in an old writer of the sixteenth century, the expres- 


Greco he knew, and had some | 


| science, 


British Consul, negotiated for him a somewhat precarious bargain 
with the Papal Government. Mr. Home was permitted to stay 
“on condition of his entering into an engagement, through Mr. 
| Severn, to desist from all communication with the spiritual world 
| during his stay in Rome.” Considering the absolutely involuntary 
_ nature of Mr. Home’s connection with that world, as just explained 
to the Papal police, Mr. Home’s act in signing this agreement 
must have seemed to them somewhat rash. The spirits of the 
| billions of departed spirits can scarcely have all signed the agree- 


| ment too, and if any of them come unsolicited to him, the Roman 








| police will scarcely take cognizance of the question which cf the 
| parties re-opened the intercourse. Indeed, according to his own 
theory, you might almost as well enter into an engagement to 
open during three months no communication with your own con- 
But to him that may be no difficult matter, after all. 


The precise relationship of the German Powers to the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute was tested by a vote on the removal of the Duke 
of Augustenburg from Holstein, There voted for it Austria, 
Prussia, Hanover, Luxemburg, and the group of princelings called 
the Curia, who have all together one vote. Against it were—1, 
Bavaria; 2. Saxony; 3. Wurtemburg; 4. Baden; 5. Hesse- 
Cassel; 6. Hesse-Darmstadt; 7. Saxe-Weimar; 8. Saxe-Coburg, 
Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Altenburg; 9. Brunswick and Nassau ; 
10. Oldenburg, Anhalt, and Schwartzburg; 11. the Free Cities, 
This may be considered a test-vote whenever the matter comes to 





sio “the America of truth” in the sense of ‘“ unexplored 
truth; ” but if, said Mr. F. Peel, there could be “an America of 
fiction,” it would not be so amazing as the actual “ America of 
¢ruth” at the present day,—after which lively remark he launched 
into the American debt, and solidified. What Mr. Frederick 
Peel’s one ‘ point” meant, perhaps, as Dr. Johnson says “ no 
man shall ever know.” That he thought he saw how a point could | 
be made out of “the America of truth” and “the America of | 
fiction,” before he began to speak, is very likely, but he should | 
have got the speech by heart. His presence of mind evidently 
failed him when he came to the one remark with an edge to 
it—not unnaturally. 


The International Financial Society has performed the difficult 
feat of striking out a new idea for a Joint Stock Association. 
This isa land securities company, intended to make advances on 
real estate, and every charge arising upon real estate, and issue on 
these securities “‘ mortgage debentures at fixed rates of interest, 
payable half yearly, for shorter or longer terms.” It is thought that 
the ease and speed with which money may be obtained from such 
a company will tempt private mortgagors, a hope which will 
depend in no slight measure upon the degree of secrecy ensured by 
the system. 

Miss Emily Faithfull, who has already done so much in opening 
the printing trade to women, has also opened a fresh branch of the 
Victoria Press in Princes Street, namely, a bookseller’s and 
stationer’s business. Shopwomen are almost always as efficient, 
and never seem so much out of their element, as shopmen, who 
overdo the suavity ; and we hope the new branch of the business 
may prove successful. 


Mr. ‘Thomas Barnes, M.P., made a speech to his constituents at 
Bolton, on Thursday evening, in which he gave a remarkable | 
account of his own experience of negroes. In December, 1862, 
he purchased 200 acres of land in Jamaica, and confided it to an 
agent who believed in freedom for the cultivation of cotton. He 


} 





serious decision; but on minor points the States combine, divide, 
and re-combine in a most perplexing style, even appearing, accord- 
ing to the telegrams, to have protested against their own votes. 


In Baron Channell’s judgment in the Alexandra case, we observe 
that, after stating that “building” is not prohibited by the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, he continues, ‘“‘ I do not pretend to say 
whether any particular act, as fixing the ship's bulwarks, is part of 
the building or part of the equipment and fitting out. That, I 
think, might be a question for the jury. J do not even say that acts 
done to the structure of the vessel may not be equipments. I should 
say that you were equipping a ship for an Arctic expedition by 
strengthening her framework in order to enable it to resist the 
pressure of the ice.” We commend this passage to the considera- 
tion of the Messrs. Laird, or any other persons who may lay claim 
to the famous Mersey ironclads. 


The demand for money at the Bank of England and in Lombard 
Street has been moderately active, and the lowest quotation for 
short bills is 6} per cent. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England has declined to 
13,708,597/. The return of the Bank of France shows a re- 
duction in the supply compared with the previous month of 
1,764,8001. 

A new Danish loan of 1,200,000/., in a 5 per cent. stock, at 93, 
has been brought forward. ‘The new French loan of 12,000,000. 
has been introduced in the Bourse. It is in a 3 per cent. stock, 
at 66f. 30e. Sat eae 

The Confederate loan has been very sensitive, and has touched 


| 48; but nearly all other foreign as well as national and railway 


securities have ruled inactive, and prices have declined. 


On Saturday last Consols closed at 91 for money, and 91} for 
account, Yesterday they left off at 903 for transfer, and 91} for 





paid cash wages, and the first week 50 negroes applied for work, next 
week 50 more, and then 230. ‘They worked most willingly, so much 
80 that frequently 100 applicants were turned away, and in one year 
they had cleared, fenced, and planted 210 acres of cotton, samples 
of which were then upon the table. This is practical sense, but 
it is odd that such an illustration should be necessary to convince 
an English audience that a negro, like everybody else, works hard 
whenever it is made worth his while. Nobody ever saw an English- | 
man working till that point had been settled. 








Mr. Home, the medium, is at Rome, and was summoned before | 
the Papal police for practising magical arts on the 3rd of January, | 
and went accompanied by a friend to the room of the Advocate | 
Pasqualoni, where he was asked, ‘‘ After you became a Catholic did | 
you exercise your power asa medium?” ‘To which Mr. Home | 
replied, “‘ Neither before nor after did I exercise my power asa 
medium, inasmuch as it is not a power dependent on my will; I 
could not use it.” 
said, by hearing the raps and seeing the table move during Mr. 





Home's interview with him. Mr. Home was ordered to leave | 


Rome in three days. On the following day Mr. Severn, the 


Signor Pasqualoni himself was gratified, it is | 


time. 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities, with the latest quotations of Friday 
week :-— 

Friday, Jan. 3. Friday, Jan. 15. 
Greek ee ee 24 ° 2 


Do. Coupons os o oe ee ll ee ll 
Mexican ee oo so. 668 oo 36 ae 35 
Spauisk Passive .- ae ee os 34 “ a 

Do. Certificates ee oe ee 14 oe 13§ 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ne in ot a 70 

" ae ee we 67 - 67 
»  Consolidés.. os 474 ‘ 47 


The following are the latest transactions in the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Jar. &. Friday, Jan. 15. 
Caledonian .. 121 : 121 





Great Kastern 50, oe 49 
Great Northern os oe oe 126 os 127 
Great Western... .. o ee oe 65 ee 65 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee lll oe 110 
London and Brighton... oe oe ior oe 108 
London and North Western ee ee 107 ee lw 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee 44 ee 45 
Midland oe oe ee ee os 129 oe les 
North Eastern, Berwick .. ° o 103% 103 

0. or oe ee ee 90, 90 
West Midland, Oxford .. an se 41 40 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EMPEROR LAY. 

N R. LAY has missed empire by a_ hair’s breadth. 
i Those who wish to understand what manner of men 
Anglo- Asiatics are, why England finds it so difficult not to ex- 
tend her Asiatic dominion beyond all limits of moderation, 
why we alone of mankind seem able in the far East to found, 
should study the correspondence published this week between 
Captain Sherard Osborn and Prince Kung. There they will 
find that an Englishman, known at home chiefly as an inter- 
preter and assistant in various minor missions, without official 
dignity, without a single subordinate, without even a national 
reputation, has devised, and nearly carried out a scheme 
which in its imperial grandeur of conception makes Euro- 
pean designs, even when announced by Napoleon, look almost 
dwarfish ; has prepared, and almost consummated a revolu- 
tion in the destiny of a third of the human race; has delibe- 
rately thought out and barely failed in a plan for reducing 
the most populous of the empires of the world into a depend- 
ency of Great Britain. They will perceive—if they can recog- 
nize character through correspondence—that he was pursuing 
this plan with a full consciousness of its end, with an adapta- 
tion of means to objects such as we find in Europe only among 
the few men who, at intervals of a century, leave a deep mark 
on the history of the world. They will recognize, in short, the 
great truth of our Asiatic position—that the strange careers 
opened by English authority in Asia breed statesmen such as 
were bred when Spain in her day of vigour pitched herself 
upon the New World, men whose thoughts are not the 
thoughts of every-day home life, who are not bound by the 
laws, or the limits, or the morals which chain down all 
classes in England, who at once in the grandeur of their aims, 
and the unscrupulous character of their plans, belong to a class 
whom comfort-seeking Londoners believe to have passed away, 
the true ‘“‘ Conquistadores.” Mr. Lay is not unique except 
in his opportunities. There are scores of such men in India, 
and floating through half the great towns of Asia—men who 
start from the thought that they are by nature rulers, whose 
day-dreams are of conquering kingdoms and organizing 
provinces, who are ready, grant them but a foothold, to add 
any empire in Asia to the long list of British dependencies, 
who not only believe that England had better govern all 
Southern Asia, but who have thought out the means by 
which to secure that enormous end, and ask little except 
an official smile to stake their lives and their fortunes upon 
the realization of ideas which even to statesmen often seem 
the most unreal of dreams. Creating an army is said to be the 
most difficult of tasks, but there are Indians who have 
created a dozen, there is one in London now who made a 
disciplined force of the enemies he had just been conquering, 
and every adventurer employed in China licks the most un- 
promising of materials in a few weeks into effective soldiers. 
It is thought a great thing to found a new trade, but less 
than ten firms built up in China a commerce now more 
than twenty-two times as great as the whole commerce of 
India, when the Company, after seventy years of exertion, 
surrendered it to the nation as a perfected work. It is a 
great matter to found among any people a government which 
shall be at variance with its history, its instincts, and its 
prejudices, yet create no insurrection; but Anglo-Asiatics will 
point to a hundred men, each one of whom if vested with the 
authority of Great Britain, will land in any corner of Asia, 
obtain instruments from within the country itself, and in 
twelve months change a new conquest into an orderly 
dependency, where everybody, from the day labourers to the 
Governor, is growing rapidly rich. 

We explained some months since to our readers the Imperial 
character of the plans for which Mr. Lay, or some of his 
friends had in Blackwood endeavoured to prepare the public 
mind, but even those singular papers did not reveal the whole 
grasp of the design. It was nothing less than to build up in 
China an authority which should in no short time transfer 
the direct government of the country from Prince Kung to 
Mr. Lay. That gentleman, almost unknown, as we said, in 
England, came home having already secured the first and 
most difficult step. He had obtained, as Inspector of Foreign 
Customs, control of a revenue the extent of which no one 
knew, but which it was certain would in a few years develope 
to many millions, and which the necessities of the Court 
would forbid them to take out of European hands. Here was 
the fulcrum needed, and it remained only to secure an army and 
a fleet devoted to Mr. Lay, alike as the only channel of com- 
munication with Pekin and as the only trustworthy paymaster, 





to obtain full control of all the sources of power. The army 
might wait, though the Chinese were at once accustomed 4 
the sight of Europeans in local command of Chinese fighting. 
men, but the fleet was necessary to the revenue. ‘Till he 
eould subdue the pirates, and rule the ports, and overawe 
opposition on the rivers, Mr. Lay felt that his grand instry. 
ment, the seaborne revenue, was at best imperfect. He 
therefore, with the consent of the British Government anxious 
for Chinese trade und English income from tea, persuaded the 
Regent to sanction the hiring of a fleet. Invested as usual 
in the East with a sort of unlimited agency, he selected 
one of the ablest captains in the service to be admiral, 
purchased cight excellent vessels, with a special regard to 
their capacity for fighting in shallow water, and so arranged 
the terms of the contract that while Captain Osborn became 
the Chinese Admiral in command, he appointed himself the 
Imperial Minister of Marine. ‘To display the nature of this 
arrangement in all its completeness we must quote Captain 
Osborn’s words :—“ 3. Lay will procure from the Emperor 
such an authority as may be necessary to cover Osborn’s acts 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the European Chinese Navy, 


4. Osborn undertakes to act upon all orders of the Emperor, 


which may be conveyed direct to Lay, and Osborn engages 
not to attend to any orders conveyed through any other 
channel. 5. Lay, upon his part, engages to refuse to be the 
medium of any orders of the reasonableness of which he is 
not satisfied.” 

It is difficult to conceive of a plan which in Europe 
would be more impudent, or in Asia more effective, 
All local authority over the fleet was at once swept away; 
but that was not sufficient. The Imperial authority must 
also be reduced to a nominal quantity, and Mr. Lay, therefore, 
became the single channel for the Regent’s commands in 
matters of marine. Still this was not enough, and the 
Regent was, therefore, made to pledge himself not to give 
orders of which Mr. Lay disapproved, or—to give the exact 
form—of which Mr. Lay might hint to Admiral Osborn that 
he would find it useful to disapprove. That was the original 
plan of Indian administration as founded by Clive—to leave 
the native absolute power to be exercised only by the 
advice of a European, who, however, assumed direct control of 
finance. That there should be no doubt as to the nature of 
the views with which this arrangement was made, Captain 
Osborn says :—‘‘6. To the argument advanced by the Chinese 
Foreign Office ‘ that the course proposed by Prince Kung is a 
usual one in China,’ I reply I did not come here, or my fol- 
lowers either, to accustom ourselves to the treatment usual 
with Chinese sailors or soldiers, or to assist them in a retro- 
gressive policy in the treatment of European employés or 
Europeans in general. The employment of ships of war and 
war steamers of European construction is an innovation, that 
of European officers and gentlemen still more so. I and my 
force are part and parcel of a new order of things indicating 
‘ progress in China.’ I will be no party to her lapsing back 
into her ancient system, and treating Europeans as if they 
were Chinamen.” In fact, China was to be governed, as 
Indian Residents govern, not according to native, but accord- 
ing to European ideas, and, as none but Europeans under- 
stand European ideas, through Europeans. Had the engage- 
ment been ratified, the inherent efficiency of the Englishman 
in Asia would have been at once manifested, the rivers 
would have been cleared as if by magic, the bravest of the 
pirates would have been admitted into the conquering flect, 
the refuse would have been sunk, the Imperial authority, that 
is, Mr. Lay’s letters, would have been absolute on all coasts, 
river waters, seaports, river capitals, ¢.e., all the griat cities 
of China, and Mr. Lay, with a revenue of, as we calculate, 
some twelve millions sterling, not on paper, would have been 
prepared to pay all official salaries, to supply the Regent with 
his personal funds, and to accept the post of irremoveable 
Minister at War. Already the European soldiers are re- 
belling against the local officials, already men like Captain 
Osborn write words of the native mandarins, which, if 
most just, are, nevertheless, needlessly insulting. A little 
more anarchy, a little more discontent, a threat of re- 
signing, and so destroying the revenue, «nd the Sepoy army 
would have been placed under the ‘‘ Foreign Inspectorate,” 
and Mr. Lay, sole trustworthy paymaster of the Empire, 
Minister at War, Minister of Marine, sole channel between 
the Regent and the officials, regarded by the new dominant 
caste as their representative, by the Court as its shield against 
anarchy, would have been master of China—might, if the new 
Emperor were bred, as he will be, in the seraglio, become its 
recognized Vizier. Five years of government by such a man, 
with such plans, and the Anglo-Chinese would have become 
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the only Mandarins—an organized official caste no Asiatic race | grave kingly ways and slight stutter—is still living at Kiel; 
would have the energy to shake off. but if he reigns, as Holsteiners say, he at all events does not 

It was a magnificent plan, and we are bound to add govern. The Commissioners, on the other hand, are at Altona, 
that in framing it we do not believe Mr. Lay to have! governing without reigning ; but their only conspicuous act 
been actuated primarily either by self-interest or national has been to levy duties against the Danes, intending, it would 
ambition. In the mind of every able European in Asia! seem, to show that Denmark is foreign to the Duchy, but only 
there grows up slowly a passion for which Europe has no! showing their own doubt whether Schleswig is not equally 





single word, but which dominates every other, absorbs 
every impulse, and sometimes crumbles every principle, and 
which may be described as the crave for order. The spectacle 
around him on every side; infinite resources wasted by 
jmbecility ; absolute power expended in the harem ; endless 
oppression without compensating resalt; great works left to 

rish that clerks may ‘‘ eat’ the funds devoted to their re- 
pair; tribes decimated to avoid the trouble of inquiry; execu- 
tions by wholesale to save the cost of imprisonment; good 
laws utterly perverted; industry producing no wealth, and 
exertion no advance; all above steeped in sensuality, all 
below lost in misery ; peculation, lawlessness, and, above all, 
cruelty rampant on every side,—this, which is the spectacle 
presented in every Asiatic country save India, completely 
engrosses the mind, swallows up all moderation, and fear, and 
international justice in the single immutable resolve 
that, be the outturn hell or heaven, chaos at least shall 
end. The better the man the stronger the crave. The 
American missionaries in Burmah, men whose lives 
realized the missionary ideal, who with whole tribes at 
their disposal lived among them like ascetics, risked their 
lives, their positions, even their work, in the strong crave 
that a race which was not their own should conqucr the 
people who had become their own, and bid the anarchy cease. 
Mr. Lay has seen the ruin go on for twenty years on the 
yastest theatre the world can show; has realized to himself 
that an industrious, active, and civilized population, ten times 
as great as that of the British Islands, is in danger of misery 
such as nine centuries ago fell upon Europe, when land 
became unsaleable because of the valuclessness of crops, and 
Europeans ceased to marry, lest they should beget sons to 
carry on that misery. There is nothing in all history like the 
condition of Europe in the year 998, and that is rapidly 
becoming the condition of China. That Mr. Lay, seeing all 
this, feeling in himself the ability to remedy it all, knowing, 
as every Anglo-Asiatic knows, that one European at the head 
of a province redeems that province from ruin, that the 
author of ‘‘ Tara,’”’ for example, had not been in power in 
Berar six months when brigandage worse than that of the 
Calabrias had so utterly passed away that the mode of 
building began to change, should deem any project wise which 
would attain his end, is no matter for reproach. There might be 
mixed with his motives a desire to be himself the author of 
the great change he contemplated, there was most certainly 
a passionate wish for the extension of English influence—the 
first thought with every Anglo-Asiatic, even with rowdies no 
decent Londoner would speak to—but unless we misjudge 
him utterly, England has few children of whom she has more 
cause to be proud than Mr. Lay. 

But is his project one which it is safe, or wise, or just, for 
this country to support? This is the question which Parlia- 
ment, if it has the smallest sense of a function other than 
parochial, the feeblest idea of duties higher than the protection 
of game, is bound to answer, and at once. Our own view 
needs no repetition, but it is the voice of Parliament alone 
which can check men like Mr. Lay on a course such as that 
on which he has entered, and which we warn members he 
most certainly will not abandon. Englishmen fancy that he 
is baffled because the “‘ fleet’ is sold. He has only to per- 





suade the Court of Pekin once more, and in six weeks he can 
purchase in Calcutta twice the fleet Captain Osborn is break- | 
ing up, as competent, if not as high minded an admiral, and | 
as efficient a crew. Sea-going steamers are plentiful enough 
in ports with a trade of a hundred millions, and as to the! 


strange. The Danes themselves are simply waiting, resolved 
only on one thing, that if soldiers cross the Eider those 
soldiers shall at all hazards be driven back with the bayonet. 
The Germans generally have been discussing Earl Russell’s 
‘threatening notes,” and raging veliemently thereat; the 
Dict has been emitting short puffs of excitement, like a badly 
built locomotive trying to get up steam, the most notable 
puff being the rejection of a proposal to leave the matter to 
Austria and Prussia, and Count Rechberg has been informing 
the German Princes that if they will go beyond their compe- 
tence they must look out for consequences. Herr von Bismark 
agrees to that, but is trying, it is said, to induce bis king 
to invade Schleswig as conqueror instead of as German prince, 
and add that duchy to the direct dominions of the Prussian 
Crown, a proposal whereat Frederick William, having ser- 
jeant-major moralities, looks grave, and Louis Napoleon, not 
having them, smiles, well pleased. Still nothing whatever has 
been done, and as rest, however brief, always diminishes 
delirium, that is so far satisfactory. 

The lull tends, however slightly, to preserve the peace, and 
though it seems impossible to make Englishmen, weary of the 
words Schleswig-Holstein, comprehend the situation, it is 
one full of immediate danger. The question is already 
Anglo-German instead of Dano-German, and should the Diet 
cross the Eider, England will have to take the most moment- 
ous resolution adopted since 1815. Parliament will have to 
decide whether the British Government is or is not bound by 
its honour, its interests, or its habitual policy, to afford 
Denmark active and swift assistance. That subject, though 
the country is still only languidly curious, has been already 
before the Cabinet, and every Englishman may be called on 
within three weeks finally to make up his mind. The deci- 
sion, like most English decisions, will, in the end, be guided 
by feeling, but it may be as well, before feeling becomes un- 
controllable, to state briefly and clearly the arguments to be 
urged on either side. 

In favour of abandoning Denmark are, first of all, the 
usual arguments against war, its expensiveness, its loss of life, 
and its brutalizing effect ; and, secondly, the special and very 
peculiar situation of the Continent. England and Germany 
once involved in a great war within a few miles of German 
territory, the Emperor of the French will be of necessity 
master of the situation. He has already, it is reported, affirmed 
thatthe Treaty of 1852 stands condemned by events, 7e., by 
the plebiscitum visibly passed in Holstein, and if he holds that 
treaty ended, he is at liberty to turn the conjuncture to his 
own immediate gain. His object in all such questions is to 
obtain an opportunity for the occupation of the left bank of 
the Rhine, and he may either agree on a price and strike in 
on the side of Germany, which would involve war with 
England, or seize a price and advance nominally to the 
aid of Great Britain. In either case the one danger 
against which every British Ministry has strongly struggled 
for forty years will have occurred, and either France 
will be advanced to the Rhine, or the scene of 1805 
will be renewed, and all earth be involved by another 
internecine contest between the only two Powers who have 
secured at once unity and civilization. That contingency 
is, we do not hesitate to say, the most terrible which the 
imagination of politicians can conceive, so terrible that there 
is searcely any object which would not be dearly purchased 
at such a cost. In presence of that contest every war, even 
one between England and America, would be comparatively 
insignificant, for it .would embrace the earth, rage in 





river boats, there are at this very moment lying in the Hooghly | the Pacific as furiously as in the Mediterranean, destroy 
for sale, in the hands of a single company, upwards of one | prosperity in the centre of Asia as completely as in our own 
hundred swift iron steamers, specially constructed to ascend | seaport towns. For years the just reliance of statesmen 
the rapid Indian rivers, and worked by locomotives instead of | against so horrible an incident has been the strength of 
marine engines. We venture to say that a line of sanction Germany, that solid dyke, earthwork, mud wall, if you will, 
from Prince Kung would in thirteen wecks bring to Shanghai! which keeps the French inundation from spreading over 
a better fleet than that the sale of which at this moment irri- | Europe. Every blow struck for Denmark is a blow aimed at 
tates Englishmen, who think all the while they are not | that dyke, a blow sure to crumble some portion of the fabric, 
Wishing for conquest. a blow struck at the very moment when the masons are 
| trying to strengthen the edifice so that it may last for ages. 
THE ANGLO-GERMAN QUESTION. lt is unity as well as conquest towards which Germany is 

HE German slow match is burning still, but as yet there stumbling in this annoying fashion, and if any reasonable 

is no flame, and consequently no explosion. The Duke guarantee could be given for Italy, the uuity of Germany is 

of Augustenburg—a person apparently six fect high, blond, with | the one change which both parties in England would accept 
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with hearty pleasure. To interrupt such a process in order 
to bring ourselves face to face with French ambition is 
certainly not sound policy. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether, by retiring, Eng- 
land would not in great measure forfeit her self-respect, and 
bring on herself at no distant date insults she must avenge. 
It is, we believe, incorrect to say that the British Govern- 
ment is pledged to defend the Eider; but it is certain that 
throughout the dispute she has assumed the attitude of a 
protecting power. She advised Denmark to withdraw her 
troops from Holstein, she has demanded a conference of the 
Powers interested, she has privately and publicly warned the 
Germans of the ‘‘danger” of their course. If she retires 
rather than fight, she will be held throughout Denmark and 
central Europe to have acted basely towards her own proétgé, 
who surrendered a province rather than by retaining it break 
that peace which Great Britain was so anxious to maintain. 
She, moreover, gives to Louis Napoleon the opportunity so 
long desired, of marching upon the Rhine in order to defend a 
treaty, and so opens the door for the very occurrence she has 
striven so eagerly to avoid. Above all, she recedes from the 
one principle obeyed since 1815—the principle that the weaker 
nationalities are not to be left unprotected, and from the one 
established in 1860, that every country shall choose its rulers 
without foreign intervention. If Schleswig chooses to revolt 
let it revolt ; but the march of Germany into Schleswig is as 

igantic an intervention as the Russian invasion of Hungary. 
The moral effect of such an act would be to convince Europe 
that England would never exert herself save for her own im- 
mediate interests, and, therefore, to destroy the vast influence 
which she now exerts on the side of peace and freedom. 

The balance of evidence seems as yet in favour of the policy 
of retiring. There remains the question of honour, which can 
only be solyed when Earl Russell defines precisely the pledges 
his agents have been allowed to give. ‘There are symptoms 
abroad that he has been repeating the Polish blunder, and if 
so, if Denmark has becn encouraged to resist without an 
intention of aiding her resistance, the patience of politicians 
with Earl Russell will probably have come to anend. As 
yet, however, the evidence is very incomplete, and all that 
journalists can do is to warn the country that it may be Eng- 
land as well as Denmark which is drifting away to war. 


MR. W. E. FORSTER ON THE LIBERAL CAUSE. 

A’ there are men who permit themselves a sort of prodigal 

munificence in expenditure up to a certain point, and 
ensure themselves, as it were, against the results of that pro- 
digality by an austere rejection of all appeals, either to their 
personal wishes or their generosity, beyond that point, so there 
are Liberals, of whom Mr. Forster, the member for Bradford, 
strikes us as one of the best examples, who lavish an almost 
measureless sympathy on the wants of the masses of the 
people, and guarantee themselves against the exigeance of such 
& habit of mind by an ascetic adherence to a rule of thrifty and 
even stinted economy in foreign policy. He gives his heart 
freely to the Liberal cause at home, and then makes the sacri- 
fice to prudence and caution of binding himself by a sort of 
penitential vow to do nothing practical for that cause abroad. 
Mr. Forster’s speech yesterday week at Bradford is sharply 
stratified by this wide distinction of tohe between its treatment 
of English and of foreign policy. A careless reader might fancy 
at first that on foreign policy he was adopting the laisser-faire 
principle of Mr. Cobden. But looking a little closer he 
would see at once that whereas Mr. Cobden would dissolve 
the Empire to-morrow rather than sacrifice the free operation 
of a single economical principle in Europe, Mr. Forster’s 
practical line is rather that of Mr. Henley, or other sagacious 
Tories, who would not let slip, if they could help it, one exist- 
ing element of British greatness, and would also refuse to 
hazard it by one iota of needless generosity. Yet this, too, 
wholly fails to express the spirit, though it may afford a 
practical key to the conclusions, of Mr. Forster’s foreign 
policy. He does not really care for England’s greatness in 
the abstract half as much as he cares for international justice 
and popular rights; but he is absolutely terrified at the 
enormous opening for reckless and plausible interference 
which any admission of such claims as these would make, 
and only professes the selfish principle of never interfering 
in Europe except on behalf of English interests, in order 
to turn the key, as it were, on the dangerous warmth of 
his own sympathy. ‘Of late years,” said Mr. Forster, in 
this ascetic mood, after expressing a warmth of sympathy 
with Poland which evidently made him feel most bitterly that 
we could offer no particle of aid, ‘‘ England had clearly shown, 
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and in Parliament, that it was not her intention as a nation 
any more to be dragged into wars on the Continent or else. 
where in which she is not concerned...... He was wel] 
aware there were many who regarded this as a selfish police 
but as a trustee for millions of his countrymen and fellow. 
subjects he could not venture to involve them in war with 
other people, at the cost of their lives and the ruin of their 
property, without having full reason to believe that they were 
bound to undertake such a war, and that the honour and interest 
of the country were involved.” We agree with Mr. Forster that 
the public opinion of the country has recently declared itself in 
a very pronounced way in this direction, but we think he for. 
gets that this was at a time when it also declared itself ing 
still more pronounced way against a Liberal home policy, 
If heis to take Mr. Henley’s cautious sagacity for his law in 
the one case, why not in the other also? The truth ig 
that the ‘‘ Rest and be thankful” era is even more unfavour- 
able to an active policy, even in cases of real urgency not 
involving our own interests directly, in foreign affairs than 
to reform in home affairs. It is a dangerous thing to rel 
too much for an abstract principle—like this of only meddling 
where our own selfish interests are concerned—on a public 
opinion which has been notoriously passing through a Conser. 
vative phase. We are much mistaken if the adoption of Mr, 
Forster’s popular views as to representative reform would not 
lead to a complete rejection of the abstract principle he now 
lays down, and an even dangerous reaction in the direction of a 
propagandist foreign policy. And it is, if we mistake not, the 
presentiment, to which his own warm popular sympathies 
give rise, of such a danger, which induces him to set up, as 
a sort ofiron barrier against the indulgence of such impul 
the principle of non-interference except on selfish grounds, 
Yet it is a mistake, and, we think, a grave one. We are 
quite as well aware as Mr. Forster can be of the manifold 
dangers of needless interference in foreign disputes,—of the 
tendency all interference has to enlarge the scale and 
multiply the issues of a quarrel, and to sow abroad that 
suspicion and fear which originates so many quarrels. Still 
the remedy for this is certainly not the selfish principle. In 
the first place, it is a most inefficient remedy, for almost every 
quarrel in which England has ever been engaged has been 
represented by the morbid imagination of our rulers, or the 


involved, so that Mr. Forster’s principle only removes the 
form of the issue from the question of ‘‘ Ought we to in- 
terfere ?”’ to the quite as embarrassed and even more easily pre- 
judiced question, ‘‘ Is it England’s interest to interfere?” In 
the next place, the adoption of the selfish principle is not only 
inefficient to control meddling, even if it could be driven into the 
popular mind, but it is the one aggressive principle which of all 
others most demands control. There is scarcely any legitimate 
ground of interference in Europe, except to resist the selfish en- 
croachment of greater races on smaller and yet naturally inde- 
pendent races. If we cannot prevent that, there can be no in- 
ternational stability at all. The equilibrium of Europe entirely 
depends on bridling every purely selfish aggression of power- 
ful on weaker States. And how can this ever be effected if 
every nation’s foreign policy is to be regulated only by the 
question, ‘‘ Does it, or does it not, matter directly to me 
whether this small Power be swallowed up or not?” Under 
such a canon a lasting peace would be about as likely as 8 
lasting social order in any society whose people never inter- 
fered to prevent any robbery or violence that did not directly 
injure themselves. 

But while we cannot admire Mr. Forster’s strenuous 
effort to guard himself against the treacherous warmth of his 
Liberal sympathies by voluntarily thrusting them into the 
straight waistcoat of a selfish theory, we heartily concur in 
very much of his able exposition, both of what still remains 
to be done at home and of the forces by which alone it is 
likely to be accomplished. LEcclesiastical reform, both in 
Ireland and in England, he says, is pressing for considera- 
tion; but it cannot be separated from the reform which 
would infuse a direct representation of the labouring class 
into our present Parliament. This is both sound and im- 
portant. Mr. Forster did not say what, perhaps, no repre- 
sentative would feel it prudent to say directly, but what is, 
nevertheless, true,—that the majority of the present electors 
are exactly of that class which is most likely to be illiberal on 
all our urgent ecclesiastical reforms. The ten-pounders, as 
a mass, have little sympathy with intellectual freedom in 
matters of faith, and we are persuaded that either & 
considerable contraction or a liberal extension of the 
electoral privileges would give us a Parliament more 











by the expression of public opinion in meetings, in the press, 


likely to abolish some of the most galling fetters of the 


nation, or both, as one in which our national self-interest was. 
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clergy, and to remove the monstrous injustice of the Irish 
Protestant Establishment than the present. The operative class 
and the highest education of the country have in common a 
far keener dislike to sectarian bigotry and intolerance than the 
mass of our present electors. As no one will seriously propose 
to contract the suffrage, we believe the genuine ecclesiastical 
reformer will hold with Mr. Forster that he must seek the 
aid of the labouring clase,—hoping not only to gain in it a firm 
friend in the cause of intellectual freedom, but, in doing so, to 

ive it, what it much needs, a growing conviction that the 
highest culture of the intellect is not the foe but the most 
gure ally of true faith. 

There is one point, however, in Mr. Forster's speech of 
still more immediate importance. He says, most truly, that 
itisa shame to this country that the poorest class, both in 
our great cities and in the agricultural counties, should be so 
miserable. The Times concurs in this opinion, but represents 

, Forster’s speech as a succession of useless aspirations, — 
Se nin sighs of an idealist who wishes for some great im- 
provement to which he points us out no way. This is quite 
untrue. Mr. Forster touched one of the most easily removed 
as well as critical causes of this misery, when he pointed to 
the fact that labour is not free to move at will towards the 
great attracting masses of capital so long as the present poor- 
law continues. To the imagination of the middle-class, which 
never practically contemplates the workhouse as either a re- 
lieving power to its necessities, or as a temporary or final home, 
except in joke, the law of settlement and of “ irremove- 
ability,” as it is technically called, seems to have no connec- 
tion at all with the chances of life. But to the poor labourer, 
who habitually contemplates the weather and other local 
circumstances as determining for him in any particular week 
whether his wages will cover the necessities of life or not, 
the question of his right to claim relief in any particular 
locality is a vital one. People wonder that the agricultural 
population hug their parish and eight shillings a week, 
when in the manutacturing districts a likely lad may make 
twenty with ease; but they forget the horror of an absolute 

of all resources, and the habitual nearness of that 
alternative to every poor labourer’s mind. Mr. Villiers has 
done something to improve the situation by diminishing the 
iod after which a poor man is‘ irremoveable” to three years. 
ut, though something, it is still but little. A man in search 
of work knows that he must often change his locality till he 
suits himself ; that he probably will not be able to live for three 
years together in any individual parish ; and besides, to the igno- 
rant imagination, three years is a vague, immeasurable stretch of 
opportunities for starvation and certainties of recurring want. 
There will be no free trade in labour till the poor man is 
entitled to relief wherever he may happen to be residing. 
What you want is to encourage labour to go in search of the 
market for labour, whereas the present law imposes the 
most terrible of imaginative and often substantial penalties 
on the search. We ought to make labour a fluid commodity, 
following capital as the tides follow the moon; we do make it 
almost a fixture, heaped up in this place into a pyramid of un- 
used force and suffering want, depressed in that into a supply 
80 precarious that capitalists dare not enlarge their scale of 
operations. The natural method of effecting this enormous re- 
form would be to make every pauper after some exceedingly 
short residence irremoveable, which would have the effect also 
of charging him on the common fund of the Union, and not on 
the special fund of the parish. This would be desirable in 
every way, as it would generally defeat those selfish landlords 
who banish cottages entirely from their estates in order to pre- 
vent the growth of rates. The increase of the Union rates and 
decrease of parish rates would soon render it nearly impossible 
for landlords to manceuvre in this way. They may keep the poor 
out of a parish, but even if one or two owned a whole Union 
between them, it would never answer to keep the poor out of the 
Union. We look to this as the greatest and most urgent social 
and economical reform now before us. We believe it would end 
in giving a real spirit of courage and self-dependence to the 
agricultural poor, and complete the free-trade movement by 
one of the most important of all its steps, namely, giving freedom 
of choice and exemption from constant fcar of starvation to the 
labouring man. Moreover, it would soon diminish the general 
average of the poor rates by bringing labour where it is most 
wanted. Mr. Forster will do the Liberal cause the greatest 
possible service if he will press this reform home. 


THE CRACKING OF THE ICE IN FRANCE. 
ie is greatly to be regretted that the debates in the French 
Legislature attract so little attention in England. Few 





men ever see the Moniteur except when filed in a library as 


(a record for future use, and the daily journals—whose temp- 
tation it is to report, as most men think, in grooves—seldom 
trouble themselves to record any but English eloquence. A 
striking speech or a stray mot is, indeed, sometimes 
reported, but even then the chances are that its translation is 
entrusted to some clerk who understands French, but not 
Frenchmen, and who renders everything in the speech except 
its meaning. M. Thiers’ magnificent speech on the address, 
for example, the highest effort of French oratory during the 
past twelve years, which rings in the ears of the Bonapartists 
like an ice-crack in the ears of skaters, will miss all but the 
few Englishmen who habitually read a French journal. The 
Times gives but one well chosen morsel, and the Post, though 
it professes to give the whole, has for once entrusted the 
translation to some one with a genius for spoiling epigrams. 
We did not think it was in human stupidity to make such a 
speech so poor, to spoil the bouquet of the glorious wine so 
utterly in decanting. This want of interest is the more striking 
because the Corps Législatif is visibly changing its character. 
A new ingredient has been added to the mixture, and the 
colourless flavourless liquid has become the most exciting of 
draughts. Thereare few spectaclesmore striking in Europe than 
to see how the Imperial bayonets droop before men like MM. 
Thiers and Berryer, how powerless the all-powerful Bonapartists 
are before the great masters of Parliamentary fence. M. Berryer 
is speaking under a despotism to the despot’s servants, himself 
possessed of but one privilege, that the Moniteur must report 
what he says; but any foothold suffices the strong. Boldly 
as if France were free, calmly as if he were not by instinct 
the most fervid of fervid Frenchmen, the grand old man sums 
up the balance-sheet of the Empire, the debt increased by a 
hundred and twenty millions sterling, millions squandered on 
expeditions without meaning, the laws intended to protect the 
revenue broken without a scruple; andthe Chamber quivers with 
emotion under a peroration which predicts national ruin under 
the form of a criticism on finance. ‘‘ Look on that mass of pro- 
missory notes, of stocks of every description, which circulate 
in all hands through all classes, and judge what manner of 
catastrophe will occur, what ruin for every family in France, 
should a war come to engage our unhappy land with the Con- 
tinent. It is enough to make one tremble. We shall be 
sweeping on, gentlemen, to a horrible ruin.” The statement is 
hopelessly one-sided, fur the Emperor has developed the 
national capacity to make the efforts he asks; but that is not 
the real point. The force of the speech is its freedom. Read 
but a little ‘‘ between the lines,” as every Frenchman reads, 
and no Minister of a free State was ever warned with more 
peremptory clearness than the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 

This speech, however, was based upon finance, and, 
as M. Thiers observed, even Napoleon the First, the 
boldest of mankind, never dared to levy a tax which 
had not been voted by an elected assembly. M. Thiers 
went far further, and rising for the first time to the 
full height of his old position, speaking with a courage 
which actually awed the bench of Government commis- 
saires—it is the Moniteur’s title for M. Rouher and Co., not 
ours—he dared to demand full liberty from the Emperor 
under penalty of France taking it by force. Rapidly review- 
ing the history of the country, he showed that liberty thrice 
suppressed had thrice been regained by violence, and asked if a 
necessity felt and obeyed so long could be considered false or 
factitious. But there is liberty, perchance, in France? M. 
Thiers meets that assertion by a specific demand for the five 
essential conditions of freedom; the liberty of the individual 
—violated by the law of public safety; the liberty of the press 
—for to grant liberty of debate without it is “‘to tell a 
secret to ten men and entreat the eleventh to say nothing ;” 
electoral liberty—“ universal suffrage is the new divine 
right when it elects Kings, but when it has to elect deputies 
Government teaches it what to do;” Parliamentary liberty, 
—for “if I accord to Government the initiative in every- 
thing, it must accord us in turn control over every- 
thing;’” and, finally, the responsibility of Ministers— 
they had Ministers, indeed, ‘‘ the portfolio was open, but then 
a simple decree could fill it.” He openly ridiculed the habi- 
tual reply of the Government that such demands only served 
to reintroduce the régime of rhetoricians, asking with quiet 
adroitness whether Ministers were not rhetoricians also, and 
wound up a speech in which the greatness of his purpose 
actually invested him, one of the most unscrupulous states- 
men of Europe, with high moral dignity, by the following 
remarkable illustration of the difficulty all French parties find 
in accepting compromise :—‘‘ Our type of character is military, 
the English is municipal ; consequently in France, Sovereign 








and people alike have military pride; but in England, on the 
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as 
contrary, though the Sovereigns have a dignity which no one and—et les dote, interjected M. Jules Favre. Who needs to be 
contests they know how to yield, and the English people how | told, as he reads the sentence, that Jules Favre has no sym- 
to wait. In France the Sovereigns have military pride. Too | pathy with Bonapartism, or expects from a Commissaire even 
often they place their hands on their swords, and ery, ‘ No the obvious reply that an idea which costs nothing is usual} 
more concessions!’ and the French people, who have also | only worth its cost. It is notin this arena that Bonapartism can 
| 
| 





military pride of their own, spring to arms, and then, instead | succeed, and the alternativs visible already to reflecting meq 
of those pleasant concessions and agreeable compromises | are—silence, freedom, or war. 


which constitute English liberty, we have battles, which | a ~ - 
leave behind them a victor and a vanquished.” | THE JUDGMENT IN THE “ALEXANDRA” CASE. 





It is not the drift of these specches, or even their matter, | VIE Barons of the Court of Exchequer being equally 
which makes them so important to the political world. No- | divided, the Alexandra case has ended for the moment 


body doubts that M. Berryer dislikes expeditions to Cochin |in a drawn battle. If the rule in obedience to which the 
China, or that M. Thiers would gladly see the Parliamentary junior Baron withdrew his judgment so as to avoid a dead. 
régime return. Nor can M. Berryer’s financial criticisms be | lock has given the claimants a nominal victory, it cannot be 
accepted as more than half-truths, for the debt has not in- | denied that of the three minds which came for the first time 
creased like the prosperity which the expenditure has helped to | to the consideration of the question, two were in favour of 
produce, and the financial ‘ ruin” of France is but a night- | the Crown. That the Chief Baron would change his opinion 
mare dream. But that these things should be said at all, | and abandon his own ruling was what no one, we imagine, 
republished in Moniteurs, reprinted in supplements to half the | was sufficiently sanguine to expect. Even now, after the 
journals of France; that they should be said by men whom | lapse of weeks, the soreness which he betrayed when his 
the educated recognize as statesmen, and the masses as con- | ruling was criticized during the argument was still unallayed, 
servative; that the old epigrams should shower about, like | To make the Attorney-General suffer something of what he 
shells in a besieged city, and with much the same effect ; that | had himself felt seemed his chief object. Having, as we can- 
the liberty of the salon should have again re-entered the Cham- | not help thinking, in his mind the argument of the Attorney, 
ber ; and that the most lucid class existing among men should | that the word ‘‘fit out”? in the statute was, perhaps, large 
be again able to converse freely with the people of France— | enough to include “ building’’—an argument which certainly 
this is the change which frightens M. de Persigny, and | goestoo far, but is, nevertheless, one that it was quite proper that 
makes all the thoughtful watch. France is not England; an | an advocate should present to the Court,—the Chief Baron de- 
epigram which here would create a laugh creates there the | clared that the proposition that ‘the Legislature meant to sup- 
smile which is apt to be followed by a resolve. Let our readers | press the mere building of ships for a belligerent, as it were, bya 
think on what Frenchmen are, and then estimate the force of | side wind,” was what could not be suggested ‘tn common honesty 
M. Thiers’ question, is the land of Descartes and Bossuet un- | and candour.”?” And before the conclusion of his passionate 
worthy of liberty? is France alone in Europe to be held as | award he had worked himself into such a state that he declared 
needing tutelage? or of his quiet description of. Austria, | the construction of the statute, contended for by the Crown 
when, amidst the conscious laughter of the Chamber, he | and two of the judges of his Court, ‘ to amount almost to that 
described it, as he had seen it twenty-five years ago, | degree of what is repugnant to common sense as ought, 
** Sa serénité était parfaite. Les uns cultivaient leur champs, | according to the golden rule, to defeat the effect, even if the 
les autres se livraient ad leur négoce, et le Gouvernement| words conveyed the meaning.” Fortunately, this kind of 
gouvernait ; c’était sa profession, a lui,” or of his quiet ques- | language is not common on the Bench, and may, therefore, be 
tion, if there was a people in Europe who would bear that | passed over in the respectful silence due to the office of the 
measure of libertynow. Let them reflect how the peasantry who | speaker. If those who have criticized the ruling of the Chief 
elected the Emperor, and who have just been driven like | Baron need any defence, they will find it in the searching yet 
sheep to the poll by prefects at the head of their gardes | temperate examination which it received at the hands of Baron 
champéetres, will ponder and ruminate on his bitter assertion, | Channell. For the two points on which we ourselves at the time 
*‘ this universal suffrage, from which men demand Sovereigns, | of the trial ventured to remark, that learned judge seems to have 
this authority so great, so respectable, the Government, when it | arrived at nearly our own conclusion. ‘‘ It is complained,” he 
comes to demanding deputies, declares to Le infirm, deaf, blind, | says, ‘‘ that the Lord Chief Baron directed the jury that equip- 
and incapable, and wishes to dictate to it its choice.””’ Men may | ping, fitting out, and furnishing, all meant the same as arming, 
ask what effect mere phrases can have on a Government which | This we now understand him to say that he did not do, but 
is supported by six hundred thousand bayonets, but they | only expressed his opinion that they did.” Again, he says, 
might as well ask what effect chisels can have on marble. | “ if the Lord Chief Baron is to be understood as saying that 
The chisels are very thin, and the block is very big, but it is ; aman may make to order the same kind of vessel as he may 
not the tool which, in the end, is cloven. For a century past sell if he has it ready, that is to say, a vessel equipped and 
no Government in France which has permitted intellectual armed, then such a direction in my opinion would be erro- 
conflict at all has stood, after its intellectual defeat has been | neous, and J cannot help thinking that a jury would understand 
visible to the people, and‘under Napoleon it is not the | the Lord Chief Baron to mean that.” But it is not important 
Ministry which governs. ‘In nervous organizations like | to pursue the subject further. If the Chief Baron’s ruling is 
France, the body may be as content as it will, but the brain | to be supported, it is only by the abandonment of the propo- 
will not rest hungry for ever, amd Napoleon, who feeds all | sitions on which it seemed, at least to unlearned ears, most 
other members well, is starving the brain of France. It is strongly to insist. 
this fact to which France, of which the army has, throughout} ‘To those who watch the decisions of our Courts, nothing is 
history, been only the right arm, is at last awakening, and more striking than the tendency of the judges to sweep away 
when it has awoke the alternative will be, as Napoleon wills, | the inconclusive though often plausible reasoning which is 
either the ‘‘ crowning of the edifice,” or its conversion into the | founded on historical events or the practice of the middle 
fitting mausoleum of his dynasty. | ages. Half of the arguments which were urged at the bar 
It may be argued that the effect of such speeches as those of | the Court of Exchequer put aside as useless, if not unsound, 
M. Thiers may be modified by the answers, and that would be} Even the old maxim that penal statutes are to be con- 
true of any country in Europe but France, and any party | strued strictly was shown to have at the present day 
in France but the Bonapartists. But it is not true! no practical meaning. When judges were in the habit 
of them. There is in that party, and its more conspicuous | of considering what the Legislature probably intended instead 
followers—leaders it has none—a want which is not French. | of what it had said, the maxim meant that they would not do 
They can govern, and govern strongly, they can administer, | so in the case of penal statutes. Now that this practice is 
when they choose, much better than their rivals, they can | abandoned, all statutes are to be construed, as penal statutes 
even found—a thing none of the wits who have ruled France | always were, in their plain grammatical sense. So we are re- 
have yet succeeded in doing. They speak usually very | called from considerations of international law and the language 
decently, and we are not quite sure that the balance of com- | of American and English statesmen, to a minute verbal criticism 
mon sense is not very often with them, but they cannot win | of a most ‘ faulty and imperfectly worded” enactment. This 
in the strife of words. They might in an English Parliament, renders it necessary to recall to the reader’s recollection the 
—where Lord Stanley, for example, is very like an average | important portion of the 7th section of the Act. It creates 
Bonapartist,—but they lack alike the quickness and the thin-| four offences. It is a misdemeanour “if any person within 
ness of thought, the incisiveness and the brevity of phrase, | her Majesty’s dominions shall equip a vessel with intent 
which in France are essential to Parliamentary success. | or in order that she shall be employed in the service of a 
Only on Wednesday a Minister without place got up foreign power, with intent to commit hostilities against a 
and began the customary description of his country, saying | power with which we are not at war.” It will also bea 
that France begat great ideas, nourished them, educated them, | misdemeanour if he shall either “‘ attempt,” or “ procure,” or 
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«ggsist in,” such an equipment. It was at one time urged 
with some plausibility that these last three offences might be 
committed by a subordinate equipper, even if his principal 
had no intention to complete the equipment contemplated by 
the Act in this country, This doctrine the lawyers unani- 
mously disela'm, and it may now be taken as certain that 
some one must intend to complete the offence in this country, 
and that, therefore, whether these secondary offences have 
been committed is always a mere question of evidence. They 
may, therefore, be dismissed from our consideration. Now, 
jooking to the plain words of the statute, there are obviously 
three things necessary to constitute the complete offence ; 1. 
Somebody must equip a vessel; 2. The equipper must in- 
tend “to contribute equipments of some kind necessary to 
the employment” contemplated by the principal; and 3. 
the principal must intend “‘the immediate employment of the 
vessel by a foreign state” in the service of a power with 
which we are not at war. So far, we believe, all the judges 
are pretty well agreed; but then comes the question—what is 
the equipment aimed at by the statute? Even on this point 
the unanimity is considerable. All the judges are agreed 
that equipping, furnishing, and fitting out are all acts 
subsequent to building, and ‘in speaking of which you 
contemplate the ship as already in existence.” And they are 
further agreed that the expression, ‘‘equip a vessel with 
intent, or in order that she may be employed” means “ an 
equipment enabling or tending to enable her to be so employed.” 
Thus a person painting the name of the vessel on her stern 
would commit no offence, for his act would not in any way 
enable the principal to commit hostilities. But here the agree- 
ment ceases. The Chief Baron and Baron Bramwell contend, in 
the words of the latter, that the equipment to be effected in 
this country must be ‘‘ itself such that by means of it the 
vessel can commit hostilities.” Barons Channell and Pigott 
think it sufficient that it should be such as is capable of being 
used to commit hostilities, provided that there is evidence to 
show that the principal does, in fact, intend so to use it. Or, 
totake Baron Channell’s illustration, if a man puts a main- 
sail into a ship—a thing capable of being used in the pursuit 
of an enemy—intending that it should be so employed, and 
the principal intending so to employ it, is the statute vio- 
lated? The two latter judges say, “ Yes;” the two former 
say, “No.” 

The two senior judges rely chiefly in support of their 
opinion on certain real or supposed anomalies, which the 
other construction would engender. You admit, they say, 
that a shipbuilder may completely arm a vessel, and then 
sell her toa belligerent; but you say that he may not con- 
tract to supply a war-vessel with only that part of her equip- 
ment which is, in itself, of an unwarlike character. True, 
but even on their construction, he may sell an armed vessel, 
but may not contract to supply her to a belligerent. Or, 
again, they say you will not allow a ship, building for a 
belligerent, to be supplied with sails or rigging ; but you will 
let one of his armed ships in commission have anything in 
your ports which is not per se warlike. True ; but this rests 
on common humanity, which will not suffer us to drive to sea 
an unseawortby or unvictualled ship. But while the Chief 
Baron and Baron Bramwell strain at these anomalies they 
gulp down that attendant on their own construction, though 
it is so vast that it in effect repeals the whole statute. They 
agree that the object of the Act was to prevent our ports from 
being made “ports of hostile equipment ;” yet they compla- 
cently propose to allowa vessel to becompletely equipped for war 
excepther armament, to go just so far from shore as to be out- 
side the three-mile line, and then to receive her armament from 
another ship which has just issued from the same port. Yet | 
great as is the balance of convenience in favour of the con- 
clusion of the two junior barons, it is not that consideration 
which is most decisive in its favour. It is that the other 
construction imports something into the Act which is not to be 
found in it. It is because it reads the words “in order that 
she may be employed to commit hostilities,” as if they were 
“to commit hostilities at the moment of leaving the port.” 
While “in the fair and reasonable meaning of the words 





used another case is included, viz., when the equipment, not 
being complete to that extent, is yet capable of being used | 
or war, and the intent is clear that it is to be used for | 
war.” ‘T say,” says Baron Channell, ‘that the full and) 
reasonable meaning of the words includes that case.” 

Therefore, we are not discouraged at the present aspect of | 
the question. Impartial critics will, we believe, readily admit | 
the superiority of the judgment of Baron Channell, at least in 
a literary sense. It is pre-eminently distinguished not merely | 
by impartiality of tone but by the severe logic of its arrange- 


ment and the luminous clearness of its reasoning. In the 
Exchequer Chamber the judgments of the Court below ponde- 
rantur, non numerantur, and we confidently anticipate that 
they who, even in the opinion of Baron Bramwell, were seek- 
ing ‘‘ to evade the statute,” will at last be proved to have, in 
their excessive astuteness, violated its true meaning. This 
conclusion will at least vindicate the honour and neutrality of 
this country, and if it will still leave the law with reference 
to the building for belligerents and selling to them of ships of 
war in an unsatisfactory state, we may hope to find a legis- 
lative remedy for these evils at some future time, when we 
“ye ~* a be under the foolish fear of being thought to 
e afraid. 








THE WIDENING CHASM BETWEEN THE CLERGY 
AND LAITY. 
S the Dean of Cape Town a fair representative of the standard 
orthodoxy of our Established Church? It seems to us that he 
fairly and apparently ably represents at least that side of ortho- 
doxy which Dr. Wordsworth upholds in England. And how- 
ever consistent such orthodoxy may be with the sincerest 
practical piety, it is, to our minds, an organized dogmatic sys- 
tem, interposing a net-work of idolatries between Christ and 
Man. We confess that we should look with the gloomiest eyes 
on the future of the English Church, if the amazing spider- 
web of theories with which the Dean seeks to envelope the spirit 
of Man and set the strictest bounds to his free converse with 
the self-revealing God, be really acceptable to the majority of our 
English clergy. Were it not for the few solitary voices which 
here and there plead from our pulpits against the blinding 
power of “schemes” of divinity,—such voices as that of Mr. 
Maurice, who still preaches to thinking men a gospel which both 
touches their conscience as immediately divine, and opens out the 
full depth of purpose which is contained for us in the stream of 
revelation and the life of the Word made flesh,—were it not that at 
least from one of our bishops (perhaps the only one whose learning 
is original and wide), and now we may say from the Deans of both 
the great Metropolitan Cathedrals, we hear solemn warnings 
against supposing that the Church is at war with the new 
science and the human intellect,—were it not for these more 
hopeful signs, we should read such expositions of Christian 
doctrine as proceed from Dr. Wordsworth at home and 
the Dean of Cape Town abroad, with the melancholy belief \ 
that the most earnest thought of the English laity is reject- 
ing, and ought to reject, the burden of clerical orthodoxy, and will 
have either to find itself new teachers, or to study theology as 
best it may for itself. We are sure that the greatest deficiency in 
critical learning is often a less obstruction to a true theology 
than the unconscious sacerdotalism—whether of the High-Church 
or the Calvinistic type—which seems instinctively to insist on the 
privilege of viséing some technical passport between Man and 
God. At all events, it is only at the peril of its own intellect and 
conscience that the laity of England can any longer even try to 
give credence to doctrinal statements which make the human 
conscience a fiction or a falsehood, which bind up Christ in the 
Bible while degrading the Bible itself into a record of preter- 
natural events instead of regarding it as the supernatural key to all 
human histories, and which make prayer an arrow shot at random 
into the darkness of the past, instead of the natural communion 
between living men and the living God. The Dean of 
Cape Town’s confutation of Dr. Colenso’s heterodoxy seems 
to us a stupendous mass of pseudo-orthodox dogma that m tht 
have been expressly invented to alienate the laity from our 
Church. There is scarcely a point on which its tendency is 
not to divide God and Christ from Man; there is scarcely a point 
on which a layman who desires, above all things, to find his 
way through the living Word, and the written word which 
He alone interprets, to the Rock of Ages, does not find some dead 
incredible technicality thrust in his way, which he would as soon 
become a Christian Pharisee at once as accept. 

Let us briefly mark the heads of this marvellous defensio fidei, 
which seems to us a most complete 0 ffensio fidei,—one of those stones 
over which any simple man is sure to fall and be broken, and which 
we have, therefore, good authority for saying would be better em- 
ployed if it were tied round its author's neck to drown him in the 
depth of the sea. Not that we wish anything but good to the 
zealous Dean; only that a due experience of the suffocating effect 
of his own ponderous dogmatism to one striving to swim on the 
ocean of divine wisdom and love,—a due apprehension of the fact 
that a man may so burden his own conscience with a stony 


‘‘scheme” that it will make even God's love and wisdom itself 
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rush into eyes, and ears, and lungs, like a destroying, instead of 
a sustaining agency,—might rob the Dean for a time of his theo- 
logical consciousness only to restore him to a milder and more 
trustful faith in future. 

In the first place, the Dean of Cape Town is exceedingly emphatic 
on the so-called doctrine of vicarious propitiation,—asserting that 
a transaction was needful “ within the Godhead ” to “ appease” the 
Father for the sinfulness of man, and this quite apart from the puri- 
fying power which removes and obliterates that sinfulness. ‘‘ It is 
true,” says the Dean, ‘‘ that the propitiation goes on within the 
divine nature, emanating from God the Father, brought about 
by God the Son, and that God loves His Son, even while He is 
angry with him for our sakes. But we cannot allow it to be said 
that God was not angry and was not appeased by punishment.” 
We assert this to be pure heathenism, importing a theatrical 
anger into the Godhead which has not even a vestige of support in 
Scripture, and attributing to God a species of insincerity which 
He has forbidden to man. God “angry with Christ for our 
sakes, even while He loves Him for His own!” It is one of those 
degrading fictions which, if it could be true, would change the very 
meaning of the word “‘ God ” from the Father of infinite righteous- 
ness into a being who has put higher thoughts into the human 
conscience than He has realized in His own life. Thinking men 
may try to believe this, but it must be at their peril. The Scrip- 
ture which speaks of the Son of God as bearing the stripes by which 
we are healed,—not by which we are bought off without being 
healed,—and which contains nowhere a hint of God’s “ anger with 
His Son for our sales,” is at least guiltless of giving any excuse to 
this first step in the sacerdotal passport system by which the com- 
munication between Man and God is made into a matter of 
technical negotiation. 

Next, the Dean of Cape Town goes down very deep indeed, and 
comes up, we must say, in a much more deplorable metaphysical 
confusion than the Bishop whom he is accusing, on the subject of 
faith and justification, This is a subject on which the Bible cer- 
tainly does not encourage us to analyze the states of our own 
minds, but on which the sacerdotal theology of almost every school 
becomes passionately emphatic. The Gospels present ‘‘ to Man as 
Man,”—though the Dean is reluctant to admit it,—the great 
fountain of new life, the Vine into which we may if we will be 
grafted, the Light which gives us ‘‘ power to become sons of God.” 
Few practical laymen who value their own sincerity will dive into 
their own psychology to define wht faith is, but will be content 
to know it is practically a kind of moral and spiritual /eaning on 
a power which cannot fail us, and that the sustaining influence is not 
in the act of leaning, but in the arm on which we lean,—that the 
purifying influence is not in the grafted branch, but in the eternal 
Vine. The Bishop of Cape Town, however, is horrified at so simple 
and Scriptural a mode of dealing with the most technical arcana of 
sacerdotal theology. He insists on the fact that faith ‘is an in- 
tellectual virtue,” and that it is the sine gud non of “the applica- 
tion of the atoning work of Christ ” to the human heart. In other 
words, the Dean maintains expressly that the “ Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world” really 
lights only those who have gone through the “intellectual” 
process of belief, and that the Son of God did not die for “ Man 
as Man,” but only for the few who have mastered and signed the 
Dean's narrow little creed. Even one of the Judges was staggered 
at this wonderful announcement, for the Dean certainly seemed to 
assert that while the fallen nature of man was forced upon him by 
Adam’s single sin, the renovating grace of the Redeemer is only 
offered at best to a few, and that on condition of a strictly ‘ intel- 
lectual act.” The Bishop of Grahamstown was evidently shocked 
to hear that the bad nature was given to “‘man as man,” but that the 
healing grace was only given to a select circle of men on particular 
conditions. And that which shocked the Bishop of Grahamstown 
will, we trust, be found much more shocking to the laity at large. 
They, at least, cannot believe in a God who makes the hereditary 
penalty of a single sin infinitely wider in extent and more certain of 
its aim than the grace and love which are to deliver us from it. They, 
at least, will not cling to the sad while they give up the joyful half 
of the apostle’s gospel, ‘‘ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall al/ be made alive.” Itis not the luity of this generation who 
can believe in a God who expressly ordains a universal and in- 
evitable malady and only a very exclusive and partial remedy. If 
we are to believe in a gospel of redemption we shall, at least, ask 
to believe that God’s redeeming power is as universal as man’s 
need of redemption, and not accept the Dean’s sacerdotal sug- 
gestion that the shadow is far vaster and intenser than the light, 
and needs a priest to show you tle way out of it. 


Again, the Dean was very emphatic in the doctrine of ever- | 





aS 
enduring torments for all who have once passed the moment of death 
without repentance and justification. That this doctrine of a 
meridian line dividing the hemispheres of perfect bliss and absolute 
torment is a part of the priestly system which is intended to increags 
the power (though now, thank God, it really saps the power) of the 
hierophants who hold the true creed, scarcely needs pointing out 
and we need not dwell on,its unscriptural nature, or its absolute i. 
compatibility with either a healthy State or a healthy Church after 
Mr. Maurice’s remarkable letter in these columns last week, 

But the last great link in the chain of this technical dogmatic 
system on which we have space to comment is, perhaps, the mogt 
intolerable of all to thinking laymen in the present day. The 
Dean actually claims for the Bible,—that most wonderful of books, 
which the more you idolize it and set it up in the place of Gog 
more and more helps to darken the very revelation it was intended 
to give,—he claims for the Bible that it is a perfect penetration 
of the human by the divine, free from human passions, free from 
human error, free from human ignorance, in the same mysterious 
sense in which he claims the same thing for the union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ. He charges Dr. Colenso with 
the same heresy for saying that the Bible contains but is not the 
word of God, with which the Nestorians were charged for saying 
that the human nature in Christ could be so far personally 
separated from the divine nature as to render it right to say that 
Mary was the mother of the human nature but not of the 
Son of God. In other words, the Dean of Cape Town wants 
to identify the person of God with the words of a mised. 
laneous collection of literary, historical, and prophetic books of all 
kinds and degrees of inspiration from broken traditions to 
authentic letters,—from the words attributed to a quadruped 
generations at least after the period to which they referred, to 
the divine words of the incarnate Son. We doubt if a grosser 
piece. of literary idolatry has ever been seriously perpetrated even 
bya pagan. To tell us,—for that is literally what the Dean tells us, 
—that every word in the Bible is penetrated by the Spirit of God, 
in a sense as intimate as that in which the Son of Man was pene- 
trated by the Spirit of God, is to fall down and worship a Bible 
instead of worshipping God. ‘Oh daughter of Babylon, wasted 
with misery, happy shall he be that taketh thy little ones and 
dasheth them against the stones!” said a grand but vindictive 
Psalmist. ‘* Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, pray 
for them that despitefully use you,” said our Lord. Both these 
sentiments are equally interpenetrated by divine truth and infalli- 
bility, says the Dean of Cape Town, and no man, at his peril, shall 
dispute the absolute divinity of either. If this is to be our clergy’s 
doctrine,—intellect, conscience, faith, sincerity even, are all sacri- 
ficed at once to the horrible claims of this new fetishism. “In 
the name of God let us proclaim ’—that is the real meaning of 
this atrocious creed, “ that the ‘Light which lighteth every man 
which cometh into the world’ has been shut up in the dark 
lanthorn of a book full of sublime teaching, but full also of critical 
errors and difficulties, and that we are to worship the dark lan- 
thorn, not the living light. Let us pray to our bibles, believe in 
our bibles, be justified by our bibles, sanctified by our bibles, 
judged, condemned, and everlastingly tormented by our bibles, for 
the living word of God has abandoned the human heart, and is 
shut up and hermetically sealed between the covers of that 
book,—skipping the Apocrypha.” Such is the Dean’s fetishism; 
and such, English laymen will say, is the true way to kill the 
spirit of the Bible, and turn it into a dead burden, which neither 
we nor our children shall be able to bear. 





SLOBBERING LOYALTY. 

HE wonderful clumsiness exhibited by most Englishmen in 
the management of a pageant is not, perhaps, hard to ex- 
plain. A class essentially untheatric is set to do theatric work, 
and, naturally enough, breaks down. But why Englishmen 
should so often make a burlesque of the expression of a loyalty 
which they really feel is much harder to understand. There is 
nothing theatric in the matter; the men who profess their reverence 
for monarchy are quite ready, if need be, to die or be taxed in ita 
defence, and many of them are conscious of a personal as well as a 
political reverence for the throne, and yet when they have to ex- 
press that feeling they almost invariably break down. Sometimes 
they simply talk nonsense, but the usual impulse is to fall out of the 
language of ordinary or of ceremonial life into a vein of greasy adu- 
lation, or of flowery compliment which would disgrace Asiatics, and 
which, royalty being in England decently cultivated, can inspire 
nothing in its objects but disgust. ‘There can be no doubt, for 
example, that the birth of a son to the Prince of Wales is an event 
at which the great majority of Englishmen are very heartily 
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Jsed. They like all they hear of the Prince and all they see | her subjects so beneficial. 


the Princess, they have a cordial respect for a family under 
which England has prospered beyond all historic precedent, and 
they have a feeling deeper than all this towards the Queen herself. 
The reflective among them feel, moreover, that even if England's 
existence is not bound up with her dynasty, her political prosperity 
is, that failing a line singularly deficient in collaterals, the 
balanced constitution of Great Britain would be in the most 
imminent danger. No one who remembers the extreme emotion 
felt even by statesmen at the death of the Princess Charlotte will 
doubt that this dread is a real one, and though the chance of 
failure seems at present but remote, the security is very often much 

ted. Of the Queen’s sons only une is married; the 
daughters nearest to the succession are married to men who will be 
sovereign princes, perhaps ¢he circumstance which would most 
detract from the popularity of an English Queen; of the Cam- 
pridge House, but one member is married, and she has but 
one child, and against the Cumberland branch there exists a 
dislike the force of which the older generation of politicians 
would be exceedingly sorry to test. The birth of an heir to an 
heir, the continuance of the succession in a direct and an English 
line, is, therefore, a real political good, an occurrence on which 
those who desire to see the monarchy perpetuated—say all 
Englishmen except the odd hundreds—may fairly and visibly con- 
gratulate themselves and each other. The feeling of the masses, 
also, who see nothing of all this, is exceedingly healthful, for the 
throne is the first nexus of English society, and the love borne to 
its occupant has been for ages a test of English content with the 
system under which they live. But the feeling being so real, and so 
honest, and so well justified, why should it be so hard to express it 
sensibly? On the present occasion, everybody, from the doctors 
down to the sellers of broad sheets—except, we are most happy to 
say, the Prince of Wales himself—descended into the abysses 
of fustian. The bulletin writers of the telegraph may be 
excused, but the bulletin writing doctors might know better than 
to write nonsense about the Princess being happily delivered 
of a “prince,” as if the word meant something epicene, or a 
new species of being. We thought Thackeray had put down this 
form of imbecility when he sang the ballad of the “ Duke and 
Prince Arthur ” :— 


“Then Mrs. Lily, the Nuss, 
Towards them steps with joy; 
Says the brave old Duke, ‘ Come, tell to us 
Is it a gal or a boy?’ 


“Says Mrs. L. to the Duke, 
* Your grace it is a Prince,’ 
And at that nuss’s bold rebuke 
He did both laugh and wince.” 

The Prince of Wales himself rebuked this nauseous rubbish by an- 
nouncing officially to the Mayor of Windsor that the Princess had 
“been safely delivered of a fine boy, and both were doing well.” He 
felt, we doubt not, what flunkeys cannot be made to see, that in great 
events homeliness is dignity, that when the fate of Germany hung 
on the birth of a son to the Emperor Frederic, the mode in which 
Maria Theresa announced the event was more stately than any 
verbal flourish. She rushed into her box at the theatre, exclaiming 
to the audience, ‘Fritz has a boy!” and the whole assembly 
acknowledged, by one burst of emotion, their sympathy with her 
genuineness. Custom deadens the sense of absurdity ; but change 
the form just a little, and it will be perceived. Imagine the an- 
nouncement that the Princess “‘had just been delivered of a 
Royal Highness,” or a Queen of a being ready equipped with 
all tho titles belonging to a Prince of Wales! We do not 
belong to those who think that the ceremonial of the monarchy is 
unimportant, still less with those who agree with a well-known 
correspondent of Le Temps, that the marriage of the heir to the 
throne is merely “ the wedding of a young man to a young woman,” 
but the child of an emperor at the moment of birth is boy or girl, 
and no more. To dissociate etiquette from nature and common 
sense is to ensure its ultimate destruction. It is bad enough to see 
in the papers “‘ the lady of Blank Smith, Esq., of a son,” but even 
the English middle'class, except when writing of royalty, do not 
stultify themselves by saying the “lady of Blank Smith, Esq., of 
& young gentleman.” Yet that is not more ridiculous than the use 
of prince for boy when the simple object is to mark sex, and we 
do trust reporters in future will take a lesson from the highly 
placed gentleman they think it their duty to beslobber. 

Some wonderful things in the same tone have appeared in a few of 
the papers which we had intended to quote, but they all read tame 
after the magnificent speeches made in the City Council. Nothing 
can be more natural or becoming than that the metropolis should 
congratulate the Sovereign on an event to her so pleasant and to 





Mr. Truscott, the Chairman of the City 
Lands Committee, may also, for aught we know, be the very man 
to propose such congratulations, and if he had done it in hearty but 
homely style, all England would have been pleased to find its un- 
spoken sentiment find such utterance. But Mr. Truscott, like the 
doctors, felt himself called upon to say something that was not 
homely, and delivered himself among other sentences of the follow- 
ing :—‘ Fortuitously placed is the Royal Prince. He is born when 
England is at peace, but while the din of preparation for Continen- 
tal war is resounding on all sides, and the world trembles expec- 
tant of great convulsions—the forerunners, it may be, of a mighty 
onward march in the progress of our race.” What in the world is 
being “ fortuitously placed?” Did the worthy Councilman mean 
that the child’s birth was accidental, or was the word merely a mis- 
print for fortunately ? After much meditation we can perceive the 
glimmering of an idea in the speaker, namely, that the little Prince 
has been born at a very odd time, when everything looks like war, 
but as there were a thousand children born in London alone on the 
same day, that is an ungrammatical attribute not special to royalty. 
Cannot he perceive that all that fine language takes away the im- 
pression of reality, that what makes such addresses and speeches 
pleasant to the Royal family is not their words, but the hearty 
affection and respect of the people which they are supposed to 
indicate, and would, if Common Councilmen would condescend to 
talk English, really express? It is characteristic of the country 
that the very man who used this absurd phrase, in the fervour of 
his enthusiasm tumbled into Shakespeare, and instantly made the 
most appropriate quotation to be selected from the poet :— 
“Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 

That were the servants to this chosen infant, 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him ; 

Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine 

His honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations; he shall flourish, 

And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him. Our children’s children 

Shall see this, and bless Heaven.” 

The man who could see and feel the aptness of those lines might 
have remembered also that the greatest event which ever occurred in 
earthly annals, an event before which any birth to any throne is in- 
finitely unimportant, was recorded, and by a prophet’s voice, in 
words before which the stilted rubbish of flatterers seems as wanting 
in force as in sublimity, “ Unto him a child is born, unto him a 
son is given.” Had he remembered them, they would have taught 
him at least some faint notion of the grandeur of simplicity. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

N° more appropriate motto could be suggested for the great 

Shakespeare movement than the title of that play which 
records the wisdom of Dogberry and the profundity of Verges. 
Nobody exactly knows when Shakespeare was born; however, 
after a vast amount of antiquarian dispute, it is commonly admitted 
that he came into the world on the 23rd of April, 1564. We have 
no theory whatever of our own upon the subject, and are perfectly 
willing to assume that on the 23rd day of April, 1864—making due 
allowance for the alteration in the calendar—three centuries will 
have elapsed since the great English dramatist commenced his 
existence. On the 23rd of April, 1865, three hundred and one 
years will have elapsed—a fact equally certainvand equally sug- 
gestive of profound reflection. Pork, as Mr. Pumblechook 
observed, is a subject from which much moral gratification may be 
extracted ; and if anybody can derive delight or improvement from 
the consideration that next April will be the three hundredth month 
of that vernal name since the one amidst whose showers and sun- 
beams the infant Shakespeare was ushered into this planet we 
should be sorry to deprive him of a harmless solace. 

We confess ourselves, however, unable to comprehend why that 
month should be selected as a national jubilee. We have been 
informed for the last year that we are bound by some mysterious 
obligation to celebrate the tercentenary of the birth of the Bard of 
Avon, but why or how we are to do so we are left to make out for 
ourselves. Celebrations are not exactly things that, as a nation, 
we are adapted for. We cannot fling up our caps on the memor- 
able day and shout ‘‘ Shakespeare for ever!” we cannot pretend to be 
much more struck with the grandeur of his works than we were 
the day before, or shall be the day after; we cannot make a 
pilgrimage to Stratford in order to place immortelles on his 
tomb. The knowledge that we are making fools of ourselves always 
paralyses our outward demonstrations of enthusiasm. And we ask 
the question, with dread at our own profanity, is anybody really 
very anxious to demonstrate his enthusiasm about Shakespeare ? If 
we have not done justice to his grandeur in three centuries, we are 
rather to old to learn. Everything pretty well that can be said 
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about him has been said already ; and his reputation is not likely 
to suffer much damage, supposing the approaching twenty-third of 
April should pass over without any display of national mummery. 

The truth is that centenary celebrations are exotics in this 
country. The idea comes from Germany, and has been acclima- 
tized in England by the enterprising speculators of the Crystal 
Palace. After all, there is something to be said for a musical 
festival in honour of Handel or Mozart; their music is always 
charming to listen to; and it may be performed with equal 
appropriateness on one day as on another. There is, however, 
something exquisitely absurd in the notion of passing a national 
vote of thanks by acclamation to Shakespeare, and the projectors of 
this ingenious scheme seem painfully aware of the absurdity of 
their own proposal. Nobody can suggest any mode of celebration 
which is not either impossible or ludicrous, ‘The original concep- 
tion of the great London Committee was to erect a statue in one 
of the central parks in honour of the great dramatist. Whether 
there exists any authentic likeness of Shakespeare at all is 
a question on which opinions are divided, and it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that the proposed statue, even 
if it ever gets beyond the hypothetical stage, might be a like- 
ness of some person who bore no more resemblance to Shakes- 
peare than to Messrs. Collyer or Halliwell. Leaving aside 
this initial difficulty, we all know beforehand that such a statue 
would be certain to be an eyesore and a nuisance. The Iron Duke 
at Hyde Park Corner and the Guards’ Memorial in Waterloo 
Place are quite bad enough, without our disfiguring London with 
a third and even more unsuccessful attempt of a similar kind. 
Moreover, such a project would entail a large outlay of money, 
and the public has remained utterly and obstinately deaf to any 
appeal for money on behalf of the Shakespeare memorial. One 
hundred thousand was the first amount demanded, then twenty 
thousand was suggested as a compromise, and, finally, we hear of 
rumours that ‘a neat thing in stone” might be put up for some 
twentieth part of the original demand. Practically, therefore, we 
may assume that the idea of a statue has been abandoned, and in 
default of that we are offered a performance of Shakespearian 
music—whatever that may be—a representation of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays at the two national theatres, and a conversazione in 
Westminster Hall, at which the characters of Hamlet and Lady 
Macbeth are to be discussed between the intervals of tea and 
sherry negus. 

The Stratford-on-Avon Committee has not quite equalled its 
London compeers in absurdity, from the simple fact that this body 
has a sort of faint shadowy raison d'étre. ‘The sole glory of 
Stratford is in connection with Shakespeare. In the words of 
Steevens, ‘‘ All that is known with any degree of certainty con- 
cerning Shakespeare is, that he was born at Stratford-on-Avon, 
married, and had children there, went to London, where he com- 
menced actor, and wrote plays and poems, returned to Stratford, 
made his will, died, and was buried.” If, therefore, the memory of 
the dramatist has a local habitation anywhere it is at Stratford ; 
and if the neighbouring gentry like to put up a monument to 
Shakespeare in his native town nobody can object to their doing 
so. This very reasonable proposal, however, is coupled with a 
plan that all the lions of England, and everybody who wishes to 
see the said lions, shall spend a week at Stratford, in solemn con- 
templation of the genius of Shakespeare—a plan which, doubtless, 
commends itself to the intellect of the landlords and lodging-house- 
keepers of the dull little Warwickshire town, but is not likely 
to find fayour with the public. The amateur suggestions for doing 
honour to the tercentenary are even more wonderful than those put 
forward by its professional patrons. A tradesman suggests a com- 
memorative medal, to be struck, of course, under his own superin- 
tendence. A correspondent to one London journal proposes a 
gigantic monument on the top of Primrose Ilill; another wishes 
for a “boulevard” leading from Charing Cross to Hampstead Hill; 
a third proposes the erection of a new city in a thriving district to 
be called Shakespeare Town, and containing Hamlet Street, Verona 
Crescent, Romeo Square, and so on. Finally, a grave public news- 
paper recommends a general holiday, on the idea that admiration 
of Shakespeare's genius will thus be diffused amidst our working 
classes, just as loyalty is implanted in the hearts of our schoolboys 
by an extra week’s vacation on the occasion of a royal marriage. 

The manner in which the idea has been worked out so far is on 
@ par with its innate absurdity. We have no wish to enter on the 
merits of the various squabbles in which the London Shakespeare 
Committee has been involved during its short and inglorious career ; 
we look simply to the facts patent to the world, without touching 
on the internal history of this unsuccessful agitation. Four 
hundred and odd gentlemen, all of, more or less, rank, or position, 


a 
or reputation, have formed themselves into a society for the propa- 
gation of Shakespeare's fame. The persons who, to use a most 
appropriate Yankee phrase, formed the “ big beetles ” of the body 
gave it their adhesion, partly because they thought it the proper 
thing to express an abstract admiration for Shakespeare, partly 
because, as men of rank, they rather liked th edit of bei 

, they e cr of being 
connected with a literary movement. The working bees of the 
organization consisted of professional literary men. Now we hare 
no wish to say anything against our own class, and we believe, 
that, as a rule, authors and men of letters are not so jealous of each 
other, nor so incapable of acting together, as men whose profession 
is either law, or medicine, or theology. If any great principle or 
human interest had been involved in this Shakespearian movement, 
literary rivalries and jealousies would have been at once forgotten 
by the gentlemen who had undertaken to aid in its prosecution, 
Unfortunately, this was not the case. With the exception of some 
dozen persons whose hobby is Shakespeare, probably not one member 
of the Committee cared a sixpence personally whether there was a 
tercentenary celebration or not. It argues no want of charity to 
suppose that the bulk of the acting members attached themselves 
to the movement with a view of bringing their names before the 
world. In so doing they used a very natural and perfectly irre. 
prehensible method of advancing their professional interests. They 
gave in their names for exactly the same reason that barristers join 
a society for the study of law, or that doctors subscribe to a testi- 
monial for the discovery of some improvement in the art of heal- 
ing. If, however, you give your guinea, or your five guineas, ag 
the case may be, you expect some return for your money ; and all 
the gentlemen who took an active part in what, by a delicate 
euphemism, was described as doing honour to Shakespeare's 
memory, wished to have their own names brought forward in con- 
nection with that of the Swan of Avon. Hence arose the 
various quarrels which have amused the critical public. Their 
origin and nature may in every case be briefly described by 
saying that Mr. Septimus Smith considered it extremely 
undesirable for his own interests that Mr. Sextus Smith should 
take any leading share in the proceedings, and utterly unreasonable 
that Mr. Octavius Smith should even wish to do so. ‘The result of 
this state of things is that nine months have been spent in alter- 
nate phases of mutual admiration and recrimination, and that the 
acting Council has produced a report which the general Committee 
has rejected. The ill-luck which invariably pursues an unsuccess- 
ful enterprise brought the Committee into an unfortunate dispute 
with regard to the late Mr. Thackeray on the very eve of the great 
novelist’s death ; and the result has been to throw an accidental 
and undeserved obloquy on its later acts. The “ manes” of 
Shakespeare are not, we suspect, likely to be gratified by tercen- 
tenary festivities. Possibly the facts that his works are to be found 
in every English library, that his plays are acted on every English 
stage, and that no Englishman can speak a dozen earnest sentences 
without unconsciously quoting Shakespeare, may console the de- 
parted genius for the loss of a statue and a soirée at Westminster 
Hall. 





THE OSBORNES. 

E include the Osbornes, as we shall include the Fitzroys, 
among the governing families, partly on account of their 
possessions, but chiefly because the popular voice assigns them that 
position. ‘They are, however, the descendants of a clothworker's 
apprentice, have produced but one great man, and, for the last two 
centuries, have been little more conspicuous than all considerable 
landowners in England are forced to become. ‘Their pedigree is, 
of course, made up in peerages, and there was, no doubt, a family 
named Osborne, in Kent, in the time of Henry VI., but there is 
nothing to connect this house with them, and they bore different 
arms. The real founder was Edward Osborne, who may have been 
the son of Richard, the son of Richard who married the heiress of 
the Broughtons, though it is not probable, but who certainly was 
apprenticed in Henry VIII.’s reign to Sir William Hewit, the 
clothworker, a leading merchant of the City, said to have had an 
estate of 6,000/. a year. Edward’s fortune was made by a romantic 
incident. Sir W. Hewit had a daughter, an only child, and the 
nurse, playing with her in her father’s house, one of the best on 
old London Bridge, dropped her into the river. Edward Osborne 
saw the accident, leaped into the water, and won at the same 
moment a bride and an estate which made his family historical. 
Miss Hewit brought him lands in Barking, Essex, Wales (parish), 
and Iarthill, Yorkshire, and Osborne made himself Lord Mayor 
of London in 1582, when he was knighted. In 1585 he became 
representative of the City in Parliament, died in 1591, being suc- 





ceeded by his son Hewit Osborne, who served with distinction in 
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Elizabeth's Irish wars, was knighted by Essex for gallantry in the 
field, and died in 1614. He left by his wife,—a Fleetwood, 
daughter of the Master of the Mint,—a son, and a daughter 
married to Christopher Wardesford, Strafford’s deputy in Ireland 
and devoted friend. The son, Edward Osborne, of Kiveton, 
Yorkshire, consequently allied himself to Strafford, was created a 
baronet on July 13, 1620, and was made Vice-President of 
the Council of the North, a machinery sect up, with Strafford as 
President, to exercise despotic power. 

He was highly esteemed by Strafford, who looked upon him 
as one of his fastest friends. Writing to him from Dublin, on 
the 10th of February, 1639, Wentworth says:—I send you 
herewith my commission, which makes you my Deputy-Lieutenant- 
General, and gives you absolute power amongst them, as if I were 
present in person; nor do I only now give notice to the rest of 
the Deputies the rank, esteem, and power they must acknowledge 
jn you, and conform themselves to your orders accordingly, but | 
have so ordered the matter as, together with the commission, you 
will receive his Majesty's gracious letters requiring all the other 
Deputies to observe and obey your person and orders for his 
Majesty’s service, asis fit. You see how much I have undertaken 
for you, and what a field of honour you have before you ; therefore, 
Ishall not need to incite you to take good heed to yourself, and by 
your wakefulness and virtue in the exercise of so great a trust to 
express yourself to his Majesty's satisfaction and your own great 
advantage, and, I trust, future preferment, always carrying in 
mind that you are sure to be looked on with an evil eye by such of 
the great ones as love me not, and to hear of anything you chance 
to do amiss; and this you get by being esteemed and avowed my 
friend. But as this ought to awaken you to every good and careful 
duty, so I trust their displeasure shall do you as little hurt as 
hitherto, I praise God and thank the King, it hath done me.” ‘This 
“ field of honour,” however, was closed to Sir Kdward by the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, to which he was returned 
as member for Berwick, having served for the same place 
in the Parliament of April preceding. On_ petition, however, 
he was unseated, and thenceforth disappears in a rather odd way 
out of history, even the date of his death not being ascertained. 

He married first the eldest daughter of ‘Thomas, Viscount 
Fauconberg, and secondly, Anne, daughter of ‘Thomas Walmisley, 
of Dunkenhaigh, Lancashire, and co-heiress, with intervening 
steps, of the Nevilles, Lords Latimer. His son by the first marriage | 
was killed by the fall of a chimney ; but the elder son of the second 
refounded the family, being the man known to English history as 
the Earl of Danby. 

Thomas Osborne, born in 1631, was too young to take any 


active part in the great civil contest ; but was brought up in the 
! 


strictest Cavalier principles—such as were held by his father, and 
taught in Strafiord’s school of statesmanship. Indeed, the ideas by | 
which he seems to have been guided in his subsequent career as a 
minister are singularly in harmony with the principles and feelings 
of the great Earl. Like him, ‘Thomas Osborne was bent on the 
aggrandizement of the royal prerogative at the expense of the 
popular liberties, and was a strong advocate of the doctrines of 
Like him, he had a certain 











‘right divine and passive obedience. 
regard for the dignity of his country, and was desirous that the 
King, absolute at home, should assume abroad an independent and | 
leading position. They both agreed in associating the untram- | 
meled government of the Crown at home with the dignity of the 
nation in the eyes of Europe, quite as much as with the gratifica- 
tion of the private wishes of the King. ‘rhey neither of them had 
any desire to sce the authority of the Crown dependent merely on 
the support of a foreign government, and on this point there was 
a fundamental difference between their views and the grovelling 
notions of the Stuart princes. Danby had the Cavalier rever- 
ence for the Church of England and the dislike of Popery which 
80 seriously disturbed the unanimity of the Cavalier party during 
the Civil War. He had, at the same time, the deficiency in moral 
elevation of character and the profligate disregard of all principle 
which detracts so much from our admiration of nearly all that 
school and of Strafford himself. Osborne was as audacious and 
self-confident as his father’s great patron, of whom he was in 
some degree a feebler representative; but apart from his un- 
doubted inferiority in intellectual power, he had never undergone 
the carly influences of a nobler political training, such as that to 
which the mind of Wentworth was subjected whiie he shared the 
counsels and friendship of Lliot, Pym, and Hampden. Osborne 
was a thoroughly unscrupulous man, bent on self-aggrandizement, | 
and careless of the amount of personal degradation which he might 

incur in accumulating wealth and titles. He had succeeded to an 

estate seriously impaired by the Royalists’ disasters in the Civil War, 


j the Navy, and in May, 1672, one of the Privy Council. 


and he devoted himself to repairing these losses at the expense of 
all decency and honour. He was only redeemed from the common 
herd of profligate schemers of that age by his superior talents and 
sagacity, and his fixity of political ideas on two or three points. 
His versatility and plausible manners soon recommended him to 
the notice of the King, and the ascendancy of Clarendon was the only 
real obstacle to his immediate rise to power. He was one of the most 
vehement of the opponents of that statesman, whom the old Cavalier 
party always distrusted and disliked, and after his fall Osborne 
began his political ascent. In 1671 he was appointed Treasurer of 
On June 
19 in the following year, on the fall of the Cabal Ministry, 
Osborne was placed virtually at the head of public affairs by the 
immensely lucrative and important appointment of Lord High 
Treasurer, On the 15th of August in the same year (1673) he was 
raised to the Peerage as Baron Osborne of Kiveton, and Viscount 
Latimer of Danby, Yorkshire, and on the 27th June, 1674, he was 
created Earl of Danby—which last title had become extinct in 
the person of Henry Danvers, brother of Eleanor Danvers. 
In July 19, 1675, he was created Viscount Dumblane, in 
Scotland, and in April 21, 1677, a Knight of the Garter. 
The administration of Danby must be judged with reference to 
what we have said above of his views and character. It is pro- 
nounced by Burnet to have been an attempt to revive the Cavalier 
party, and to govern England on their principles, and Macaulay 
adopts this view. At home Danby was a bigoted Protestant Tory of 
the exaggerated Cavalier type, who sacrificed everything to the 
royal prerogative, and detested and persecuted nonconformists 
to the Church of England. In this province he was shamelessly 
venal and covetous. Abroad, his policy was more creditable, 
owing to his higher ideas of national dignity. He wished to break 
off the subserviency to Franee, and he made Sir William ‘Temple 
his political guide on foreign policy. Macaulay considers that he 
carried out this policy as well as he could consistently with the 
strong inclinations of the King for a French alliance and French 
money, and Danby’s own determination to keep his place at any 
sacrifice. He contrived to bring about the match between the 
Princess Mary and William of Orange, which was deeply resented 
by Louis, and which was a master-stroke which stood Danby in 
good stead in future years. Ile was obliged, however, to be the 
agent of his royal master in his pecuniary transactions with Louis, 
and the latter, when he found Danby his implacable enemy, con- 
trived, as we have seen, through Ralph Montagu, to convert this 
unwilling agency on the part of Danby into an engine of his ruin 
in England, as if he had himself been the hired servant of France. 
The fall of Danby—his impeachment in 1678—the postponement 
of the proceedings from Parliament to Parliament through the rest 
of the reign of Charles without his ever being brought to trial— 
his imprisonment in the ‘Tower for five years, until he was allowed 
to be bailed in 1684—the vote of the Lords, at the commence- 


‘ment of the new reign, that the impeachment had fallen through 


by the dissolution of Parliament, and his restoration thereupon to his 
seat in the House and to political life, are matters of general history. 
Danby had always been a successful speaker, but his talents are said 
to have lain in practical action and decision of character rather than 
in oratory or theoretical speculation. Burnet says he was a plausi- 
ble speaker, but too copious, so as to become wearisome. Ile 
soon perceived the tendency of James’ measures towards Popery 


‘and the destruction of the Established Church, and entered into 


correspondence with the Dutch Ministers and William of Orange, 
on whom he had a great claim as the negotiator of his marriage. 
Having decided on his political course, there was no hesitation in 
Danby. He signed the letter of invitation to the Prince, and 
reconciled himself, as we have seen, to Devonshire and the Whigs, 
undertaking to secure York for the Revolution, This he 
managed in a very skilful manner, availing himself of a popular 
gathering to spreal a panic-cry that the Papists were massacring 
the citizens, appealing to the militia, who had been called together 
to keep order, and, with their assistance, surprising and disarming 
Sir John Reresby, the Governor, and the garrison. He then 
convoked the citizens and procured their cheerful adhesion to the 
Prince's cause. ‘The Revolutign accomplished, however, and King 
James a fugitive abroad, Danby’s Cavalier principles, which had 
been rather rudely strained in the part he had just taken in oppo 

sition to the Crown, began to revive, and he endeavoured to ac 

commodate theory and facts by the specious doctrine of an “ abdi- 
cation” having taken place by the flight of the King; and the 
Prince of Wales’ birth being held doubtful, and both unsubstan- 
tiated and unsubstantiable by the flight of the only competent 
witnesses, he held that Mary had become actually, according to 
the strict rules of succession, Queen Regnant, and endeavoured to 
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set up her sovereignty in opposition alike to the Regency scheme | 
of some of the Tories, 
advocated by the Whigs. He wrote to Mary herself, offering to | 
support her pretensions, but her earnest and even angry repudia- 
tion of any separate interest from her husband induced Danby to 
retrace his steps, and by his influence the House of Lords con- 
sented to invite William to ascend the throne,—a service of in- 
conceivable importance to the country, and the one incident in the 
history of the Osbornes which justifies their dukedom, and their hold 
over the popular imagination. In the new Government Danby 
became Lord President of the Council, William, 
chagrin and disappointment, putting the Treasuryship into com- 
mission, instead of placing its enormous powers of jobbery and 
plunder at the disposal of one individual. After a sharp struggle | 
with Saville, Marquis of Halifax (towards whom he had always 
entertained a strong hostility ), and Shrewsbury and the Whigs, 

Danby succeeded in 1690 in becoming the real head of the Govern- 
ment. On the 9th of April, 1689, he had been created Marquis of 
Carmarthen, His administration was able, but unscrupulous. He 
was, of course, entirely in unison with the King’s foreign policy, 
and at home, at first against William’s wish, he commenced again 
on a great scale the system of Parliamentary corruption which he 
had carried to great lengths in his ministry in Charles’ reign. He 
was hated by the Whigs, whose old feud against him had revived 
after the R vbatlans, but though an attempt was made in 1690 to 
exclude him from power by a proposition that no one should be 
admitted to any public employment who had been impeached in 
former reigns, he held his ground for some time with the favour 
of the King and Queen. When William went to Ireland, he was 
nominated one of the Council of Nine, and Mary was requested by 
her husband to be guided by him, especially in case of any 
difference in the Council; but a gradual divergence appeared 
between the King and his Minister, and, though on the 4th 
May, 1694, he was created Duke of Leeds, he soon after fell 
helplessly from power. ‘The crave to build a great house at any 
risk, which is the besetting sin of many prominent Englishmen, 
was never absent from his mind, and his venality ruined him at 
last. A committee of inquiry into the bribes said to have been 
received by great men soon led to the detection of the bribe 
of five thousand five hundred guineas which Leeds had re- 
ceived from the East India Company. Wharton reported 
this to the House of Commons, and was ordered to impeach 
Leeds at the bar of the Lords in the name of the Commons. Leeds 
had been addressing the Lords in his defence, admitting that he 
had procured the money from the Company, but alleging it was 
only for his friend Bates (the agent employed), and not for himself, 
and illustrating his peculiar ideas of public morality by quoting 
his conduct in a former case in Charles IL.’s time, when he had 
told several falsehoods in order to obtain money for another friend. 

Hearing that he was about to be impeached by the Commons, he 
hastened thither, and obtained permission to address them at ‘the 
bar of that House. But his speech was ill-judged in its tone, and 
he scarcely attempted to set up any defence on the point at issue; 

but boasted that had it not been for him there would have been no 
House of Commons at all to impeach him. On his withdrawal, the 
Commons sent up Wharton with the impeachment, and appointed 

managers to draw up articles and collect evidence. But one (legal) 

link in the evidence proved to be wanting, and the witness who it was 
believed could have supplied it fled to Holland. ‘The proceedings were 
therefore suspended, and were never afterwards revived. Leeds had 
the effrontery to assume the bearing of an injured man, and even 

moved the Lords (but vainly) to declare the impeachment dis- 

missed. The King, from respect to the memory of the Queen, 
allowed the name aud emoluments of Lord President to remain with 


and the election of William, which was | 


much to his | 


Vice-Admiral of the Red. He hed mi ried Bridget, daughter ang 
heiress of Sir Thomas Hyde, Bart., of North Myms, Hertfords shire 
and had two sons and two daughters, one of whom married after. 
| wards Lord Dundonald. ‘The elder son died before his father, jy¢ 
' the second, Peregrine, succeeded him as third Duke of Leeds, and 
after an uneventful life he was followed by Thomas, the fourth 
| Duke, remarkable only fora marriage which constituted him th 
heir of the Godolphins, and one of the heirs of the Churchills, 
marrying June 26th, 1740, the Lady Mary, daughter of Francis, 
| Earl Godolphin, son and successor of the remarkable statesman 
| Who took so ambiguous a course during the reigns of William ang 
| Anne, by the Lady Harrict or Henrietta Churchill, eldest daughter 
| of the great Duke of Marlborough. By this marriage, agreeably 
to the patent granted to the Duke of Marlborough, the suecee ding 
Osbornes as his descendants became Princes of the Holy Roman Em. 
pire, a dignity peerage-makers might take the trouble to specify, ang 
ultimately inherited the Godolphin property, including the seat of 
Godolphin, and the patronage of Helston, in Cornwall, and Gog- 
magog, among the hills of Cambridgeshire, of that name. His sur. 
viving son, Francis Godolphin Osborne, fifth Duke, was Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs before his father’s death, under Mr, Pitt, 
and remained such till 1791. John Adams, the Ametloon Minister, 
says of him:—‘t The Marquis of Carmarthen is a modest, amiable 
man ; treats all men with civility, and is much esteemed by the 
Foreign Ministers as well as the nation, but is not an enterprising 
Minister ;” and Wilberforce speaks of him in his diary as “ the 
elegant Carmarthen.” In 1787 he caused a great sensation by 
inviting as Foreign Secretary, not only the Foreign Ministers, but 
Mr. Fox and the leaders of the Opposition, to dine with him, In 
the “Auckland Correspondence’ it is told how Mr. Fox was now more 
noticed by the Foreign Ministers than the host himself, and wags 
for ouce well dressed. ‘The next year he caused equal surprise by 
inviting M. de Calonne to meet the French Ambassador at dinner, 
a lady having just been forbidden the French Court for visiting 
M. de Calonne. In 1791 he resigned, in consequence of Mr. Pitt 
not persisting in his demands on Russia; but though he voted 
occasionally against the Government, he expressed strong aversion 
to the lengths to which some of Fox’s Whig noblemen were going 
in foreign affairs. Le died January 31st, 1799. He had made a 
great match, marrying for his first wife (November 29th, 1773) 
Lady Amelia Darcy, only daughter and heiress of Robert, last Earl 
of Ilolderness, Baron Conyers, in which last dignity she succeeded 
her father, and transmitted it to the Osbornes. This barony had 
been created in 1509 in the son of Sir John Conyers and Margery, 
daughter of Philip, Lord Darey. With this marriage Leeds 
obtained Hornby Castle, in Yorkshire. ‘The Conyers family were 
a branch from the parent stock at Stockton, in Durham, and rose 
to importance in Richmondshire by the patronage of the Scroopes 
of Bolton, about the time of Richard LI. Gul-Coniers,” says 
Leland, “ the first lord of that name, dyd great coste on Horneby 
Castle. It was before but a mene thing.” By the Baroness 
Conyers (from whom he obtained a divorce in 1779) the Duke 
had two sons, the younger of whom, Lord Francis Godolphin 
Osborne, was the father of the present Duke of Leeds. The Duke 
murried, secondly, a Miss Catherine Anguish, whose exquisite beauty 
is extolled by Lord Sheffield in the “* Auckland Correspondence.” 
Ilis eldest son, George William Frederick, who succeeded him as 
sixth Duke of Leeds, was Lord-Lieutenant of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and Lord Proprietor and Governor of the Scilly Islands. 
On the 4th of May, 1827, he was appointed Master of the Horse 
in Canning’s Ministry, and from this time the Osbornes, who had 
been rather Conservative-Whigs than ‘Yories during Pitt’s reign, 
moved forward with the Canningites to the Liberal party. ‘The Duke 
died July 10, 1838, and was sueceeded by his only son, Francis 





Leeds, jwho was, however, given to understand that he was not to 
appear jin the Privy Council, or take part in the management of 
public jaffairs. He remained in this equivocal position four | 
years, And only quitted it on receipt of very heavy Grants | 
of Crdwn lands, including, we believe, among other proper- 

ties, thp whole of the Scilly Isles. In Queen Anne's reign he took 
@ pronjinent part in the defence of Sacheverel, with whom, 
of coutse, he sympathized strony, and his excessive vitality 
—an ajtribute of almost all founders—kept his sickly body alive 
till July 26, 1712, when he died, eighty years old, and full, 
if not of honour, of dignities and wealth. His character, which 
has been the study of many English historians, may, we believe, 
be summed upin two words. He was a bourgeois Strafford. 

The Duke married Lady Bridget Bertie, second daughter of the 
Earl of Lindsey, and was succeeded by his youngest son, Peregrine, 
a sailor, who, though of questionable discretion, distinguished 
himself by his courage and audacity, and died in June, 1729, 





Godolphin D’Arcy D’Arey Osborne (seventh Duke), who had been 

summoned to the Upper House as Lord Osborue the month before 
his father’s death, and assunx cd, in 1849, the name of D’Arcy in 
addition to hisown. Ile was marric:l to an American lady, but 
died without children May 4, 1859, when all his ‘iiien, except the 
Barony of Conyers, devolved on his cousin, Godolphin 


George 


| Osborne, second Baron Godolphin (of this family), son of Lord 


Francis Godolphin Osborne mentioned above, who had been created 
Lord Godolphin, of Farnham-Royal, Bucks, on the 14th May, 
1832, and died in 1850. ‘This nobleman is the present and eighth 
Duke of Leeds, and a son and grandson promise a continuance of 
the dignity in the same line. ‘The Barony of Conyers devolved 
on the nephew of the seventh Duke, Sackville-George-Lane-Fox, 
son of Sackville-Lane-l'ox, Esq., M.V., by Lady Charlotte Osborne, 
only daughter of the sixth Duke of Leeds. 

‘The descendants of the lucky apprentice have, therefore, acquired 
two peerages, and estates which raise them at least to the second 
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rank. The family risked its fate on the Revolution, but it has | 
otherwise not done much for England, and its most prominent 
member now is the present Duke's brother, Lord Sidney Godolphin | 
(sborne, 2 lector, vho, asthe “S. G. 0.” of the Times, las so 
often and so ably pleaded the cause of the friendless and the 








poor. 


VEDERAL “ OUTRAGES.” 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
New York, December 26, 1863. 

Coxaress has adjourned for the holidays; there are no important 
military movements on foot, except the weaving of meshes to 
ensnare the retreating steps of Longstreet ; and in the Free States, 
except for the absence of gold and silver and the great fairs for the 
penefit of the Sanitary Commission, there would be no sign that 
the country is engaged in a great civil war—that itis passing bloodily 
through a fundamental revolution. I could not have a better 
opportunity of complying with a request made by a friend on your 
side of the water, who knows I am your correspondent, that I 
would give some attention to the reports of ‘atrocious outrages 
by Federal commanders,” which do the cause of the Republic so 
much harm in Europe, and tell my readers who are and who are 
not culpable in this matter. 

I find upon examination that the stories of gross aud wanton 
outrage committed by officers of our army, or with their sanction, or 
their connivance, are cither entirely without foundation, or mali- 
cious exaggerations and perversions of the truth. But let me also 
say what I do not mean to include in this denial. I do not mean to 
include such retaliatory acts as are described in a proclamation of a 
certain famous general in whom my British readers of English blood 
and I have acommon interest, which proclamation sets forth that 
divers of the army under this géneral’s command have been ‘not only 
spoiled and robbed, but also barbarously and inhumanly butchered 
andslain by a sort of cutlaws and robbers, not under the dis- 
cipline of any army,” ana also “that it is in the power of the 
country to detect and discover them (many of them being inhabi- 
tants of those places where commonly the outrage is committed)” 
and that ‘“‘their motion is ordinarily by the invitation and ac- 
cording to the intelligence given them by their countrymen.” 
The general, therefore, proclaims ‘* wheresoever any under my 
command shall be hereafter robbed and spoiled by such parties, I 
will require life for life, and plenary satisfaction for their goods 
of those parishes and places where the fact shall be committed, 
unless they shall discover and produce the offender.” ‘This threat 
was fulfilled, for the proclamation dated Edinburgh, Nov. 5th, 1650, 
is sizned by ‘Oliver Cromwell”-—a God-fearing man of those 
days, who kept his word and stood no nonsense, although he 
punished plundering by his own soldiers with death, and wrote as 
to one of them, ‘* Hang him, he shot the widow’s son.’’ I do not 
mean to deny the commission of sundry acts of protective retalia- 
tion of this kind by the order, or with the consent of Union 
Officers ; and I am not at all surprised that Mr. Jefferson Davis 
and Mr. Beresford Hope, the London Times and the Siturday 
Review, and those of their inclining, should make the most of them 
as “acts of wanton barbarity.” Neither do I mean entirely to 
deny the commission of acts somewhat like those recorded in the 
following paragraphs, of men in whom my readers have a direct 
and [ only a collateral interest. The writer is speaking of a fire 
which took place at Varna in 1854:— 


“The soldiers plundered a good deal, and outrages of a grave cha- 
racter were attributed to the Zouaves during the fire. . . . And some 
of the camp canteen keepers were completely ruined by their losses.” 
“The conduct of many of the men, French and English, seemed cha- 
racterized by a recklessness bordering on insanity.” 

Elsewhere the same writer is describing the flank march upon 


Sevastopol, and says :— 


have no other reply to make ; and beside, next to the honour and 
the glory of this Republic, I cherish the honour and the glory of 
the British nation. 1 have quoted these passages, thinking that 
some of my readers might see, as I see, that if acts like those 
which they describe could be done by the members of the long- 
established compact, and severely disciplined armies of one of the 
two leading Powers of Europe, the fact that they also occurred in 
the hastily gathered, enormous and heterogeneous levies of this 
Republic, as they swept through the land in a storm of civil war, 
is not evidence either of degeneracy of race, of the impotence of a 
Republican Government, or of a hatred and bloodthirstiness which 
sets at naught the usages of modern warfare. 

My introduction has been long ; but, in fact, it isa good part of 
my task ; for other than such matters as those already noticed there 
are of the “Federal outrages” only the so-called attempt to destroy 
Charleston harbour, the shooting of six men in Missouri by General 
M'Neil, the story of the boarding-school rape at Rome, Georgia, by 
General Turchin’s soldiers, General Butler’s woman order at New 
Orleans, and General Gilmore’s bombardment of Charleston. As 
to Charleston, the first and the last in this list, a few words. ‘The 
alleged attempt to destroy that decaying seaport was only a fu- 
tile effort to close the least important two of the five approaches 
to the harbour, leaving the others unharmed, and to be guarded by 
the blockading fleet. And as to General Gilmore’s act, if any one 
chooses to denounce as inhuman the bombardment, after forty- 
eight hours’ notice, of a city towards which an attacking force, sent 
to take or destroy it, had been working its way for months, I shall 
not waste time by counter-plea or protest. Such an objection 
touches the question whether war is ever justifiable. As to M’Neil, 
the defence is much like that made in a suit for the return of a brass 
kettle :—That the kettle had been returned, that the defendant 
never borrowed it, and that the plaintiff never had a kettle to lend. 
For the men whom he shot were, in the first place, to use Cromwell's 
phrase ‘a sort of outlaws and robbers not under the discipline of any 
army,” and he put them to death in the same protective retaliation 
proclaimed by the great Puritan. In the next place, their lives 
were forfeit under any circumstances ; because they were prisoners 
who had deliberately violated their parole. And lastly, M’Niel was 
not an officer of the United States army, but only a frontier 
militia general, not responsible for his military conduct to the 
Government at Washington as a colonel of British volunteers 
would be to the Commander-in-Chief. He was simply one of 
those who, in the words of Macaulay, ‘‘administered a rude justice 
with the rifle in the wilds beyond the Mississippi.” The ‘Turchin 
story I can hardly notice with patience, so sheer a fabrication is 
that monstrous slander. Ina word, no evidence was discoverable 
to be produced before a court-martial that a single female inmate 
of that boarding-school suffered outrage of any kind from the men 
of General Turchin’s command, or that a single woman in the 

-aptured town with one exception had any complaint of that kind 
to make—and that exception was a notorious mulatto harlot. 
‘That Mr, Jefferson Davis should still attempt to use this exploded 
scandal for the purpose of “ firing the Southern heart,” is not sur- 
prising; but that Mr. Buxton should refer to it as a fact in a 
letter otherwise creditable to his father’s son, only shows how true 
is the vulgar adage that if you throw plenty of dirt some of it will 
be sure to stick. As I have been writing, the thought of General 
Butler’s woman order, the last “ outrage” that I have to notice, 
has reminded me of an incident in the Court history of Spain, the 
names and dates of which I cannot remember, and which I 
have not now timeto hunt up. One of the Kings of Spain had the 
good taste to be very much annoyed at the extravagant length of the 
trains worn by the ladies of his Court, Te tried all means to 
curtail the nuisance ; but his efforts were as vain as King James's 
“ Counterblast against Tobacco.” At last he ordered his chamber- 
lain or corresponding officer to decree that while trains of any 





“Just as the araba in which I lay was passing by a beautiful little 
chateau, said to belong to a Russian general, I saw a stream of soldiers 
issue from it, laden with the most incongruous, but at the same time 
the richest spoils which a man of taste and wealth could abandon to an 
enemy; others were engaged in smashing the house to atoms,” Ke. 
“Shocked by the wanton outrage, I inquired the cause, and learned 
from an officer who was standing by, that the soldiers had not done the 
smallest mischief till they saw an English staff officer of rank take a 
bronze statuette out of the house and ride away with it, hereupon the 
cry arose, ‘ Let us plunder, too, if our officer sets the example,’ ” 

These passages are not from Sevastopol or St. Petersburg 
papers, but from Russell's ‘* British Expedition to the Crimea,” where 
they may be found on pages 85 and 164. Now, it is not to justify 
any acts of this kind that have been committed by our armies, 
still less to recriminate on our accusers, that I quote these passages. 
T'wo wrongs never yet made one right ; “ You're another,” is the 
fitting retort, in the quarters in which it is heard, of those who 


length might be worn by any woman, all trains beyond a certain 
length should be regarded as the badge of courtezans. The order 
executed itself. At once all the ladies of the Court, some of whom 
| were said to be well qualified for an extra ell, cut short their trail- 
ing robes, and the halls and the presence-chamber became practi- 
| cable for the male animal. What the royal and gallant Spaniard 
did to effect a needed reform in costuiac, General Butler did to 
secure the peace and safety of the city of which he held precarious 
military possession, It was necessary, absolutely necessary, for him 
to compel respect, outward respect at least, for the national autho- 
rity. A man who hauled down the flag and trampled it under 
foot he could hang, and he did hang ; his own soldiers who plundered 
he could hang, and he did hang, three in a row. But what 
‘was he to do with women, who, sheltering themselves under 
(the immunities of their sex, did more to create and per- 
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petuate disturbance than all the men, by offering open, gross, 
persoial insult to his command? What weapon could he bring 
to bear against “ladies” who spat in the faces of his officers 
who were not even addressing them? By one of the most 
ingenious and, in my opinion, justifiable orders ever written, 
he simply declared that every woman thus behaving like a 
comm@n woman of the town should be—not imprisoned, for mere 
imprispnment would have gratified their longings to be martyrs— 
but that they should “be regarded and be held liable to be treated ” 
as the Women were liable to be treated like whom they behaved. 
That treatment was merely imprisonment in the calaboose. ‘This 
order at once vindicated itself by requiring no force thereafter to 
restrain either the insulters or the insulted. In spite of the 
obloquy heaped upon him for this order, General Butler has not 
deigned to offer any public defence of it. When in New York 
he addiessed a mixed audience of both sexes numbering 3,000, and 
among jthem some of the most honoured ladies and gentlemen in 
the country, although he spoke for two hours about his course and 
his views of the rebellion, upon this point he only said, ‘* Has any 
woman ever complained that she was not protected while I was 
in comtnand at New Orleans?” He paused a moment, and then 
passed gn, without one other word upon the subject. And [ know 
from a’ resident of New Orleans, a British subject, that not 
only djd no woman in New Orleans need other protection 
than Gbneral Butler’s presence in the city, but that the women of 
the very sort named in his order never before found it necessary to 
carry themselves so discreetly, never before were themselves so 
secure from rudeness in the streets of that debauched and riotous 
capital. But you will ask, was there no danger of General But- 
ler’s order being misunderstood as an invitation to licence? Not 
a whit. General Butler knew his men. They were New England 
troops ; and in New England,—such are the baleful influences of 
instructed democracy,—the crimes of wife-beating and sexual out- 
rage are unknown. 

Upon the mind of any person who willingly believed the 
slanders which I have just noticed I have no hope of producing 
any effect ; but one word from the other side as to the manner and 
the spirit in which we have conducted this war is worth more 
than all that I can say tostrangers. That word I happen to be able 
to give my readers. I have some secessionist acquaintances, more 
than I like to have; and many friends whose near kinsmen are 
rank, open rebels. One of the latter, himself anti-slavery and loyal 
to the core, showed me the other day a letter from his sister, a 
Virginia woman, whose husband's plantation is on the banks of 
the Rapidan. It was written when Meade had passed that river. 
I was permitted to make the following extract from it. The 
General Kilpatrick mentioned in it is, perhaps, the best cavalry 
officer, certainly the most dashing, in the United States service. 
The writer’s husband is a colonel in the insurgent army :— 

“T received your letters this morning through the kindness of 
General Kilpatrick, who has gone to New York this morning to attend 
the funeral of his wife. Poor man! I am so very sorry for him. He 
will be there about ten days, and will bring me anything you would 
send to his charge. We are all well, and doing well. I have a guard 
constantly, and a good time generally when they don’t shoot too near. 
The officers are very kind, and come to see us often. General 
Kilpatrick and General Davies are particularly kind. I have plenty of 
servants with me, and two old ones, men who do everything I want— 
attend to getting wood and such matters. I have plenty to eat and 
drink, but no husband; but will, no doubt, see ‘Massa Thomas’ in 
three or four weeks, if I am to judge of the future by the past.” 

I venture to say that that letter from the wife of a rebel officer 
does not indicate a very outrageous and atrocious style of warfare 
on the part of the United States officers, in that quarter at least. 
[ could back that up by another case, within my own knowledge, 
still stronger, in which only private soldiers were concerned, and 
by many of which I know by credible report. But to what good 
end should I any longer abuse your patience? For in this matter 
men believe with the heart rather than with the head. 

A YANKEE. 








BOOKS. 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS.* 
Proressok Matruew Arnocp has lately delineated Heine to the 
world as an insurrectionary poet, the great assailant of the 
modern Philistines, the sworn foe of those “ strong, dogged, un- 
enlightened opponents of the chosen people, the children of light ” 
—the apostle of “modern thought” and the nineteenth century. 
He hated, says Mr. Arnold, even Liberalism of that humdrum 
English type, which knocks off piecemeal the inconveniences of the 
old traditional habits and customs without caring to reform the 





* Heine's Book of Songs, Translated by Charles G. Leland. Philadelphia, Leypoldt, 


whole from within in conformity with ‘‘ the idea,” as much ag, 
even more than, he hated the dead Conservatism which wishes to 
make no change at all. His life was one long battle Against 
Philistinism, whether that Philistinism was of the form of the 
unideal destructive type or of the unideal tenacious type. He 
hated equally the axe that struck, even though it be at what Was 
doomed, in stupid irrational fury, and the roots that clung to the 
soil with stupid irrational fidelity. 

But however true this may be, and it és true, of Heine’s literary 
purpose in life, itis not exactly the characteristic feeling which per- 
vades his short and marvellously sweet ‘‘swallo wflights of song,” 
and gives them their peculiar pang, as it were, of transient passion, 
The key-note of Heine’s songs is not mere insurrection agains 
a custom that does not suit the real thought and feeling of the 
day, but a passionate protest against the ascendancy of Law jy 
the universe altogether—a flash of poignant anguish that emotion 
is so incommensurate with life, and that the more you explore 
the secret of its thrilling sweetness the hollower you find jt, 
Heine would scarcely have been a poet if he had only had 
keen insight into the unreal humdrum Philistinisin of the day, 
and a profound horror of it. It is not the detection of the 
empty shell of obsolete forms, or even of the hypocrisy of society, 
that gives the perfect pathos and the bitter sting to his wonder. 
ful songs,—it is that he is always pressing home, even to the 
inmost life of life itself, and singing his vanitas vanitatum in musgig 
that refutes the thought. The hatred of law, because law cay 
never be full of transport, and the full confession that even the 
transport itself is dust and ashes; the marvellous imaginative 
power with which the meanest life of man is so manipulated 
as to throw a shadow of treachery over every higher feeling; 
the keen irony with which he paints the glory departing and leaving 
only clay behind,—all this he could never have felt if he had 
been in insurrection only against Philistinism. The exquisite 
pleasure which his songs, often impious, almost always bitter, 
always sad, give us, is in the victory which his power as a poet 
attains over his cynicism of heart. Like Balaam, they try to 
curse, and, quivering with the keenest sensibility, in spite of 
themselves they utter the words of blessing. They parody love; 
they paint-in the sensual clay with almost savage ferocity; witha 
deep sense of awe they scoll at everything awful; they make us 
shiver with their cruel laughter ; and yet the music and the melody 
heal the anarchy of feeling, and proclaim the divine order and 
beauty beneath the chaos. In one of his bitterest moods he 
says— 

“ Und wenn das Herz im Leibe ist zerrissen 
Zerrissen und zerschnitten und zerstochen,— 
Dann bleibt wns doch das schéne gelle Lachen,” 

‘And when the heart is torn to pieces in the body, torn to 
pieces, and cut to shreds, and riddled through and through, then 
there still remains to us, beautiful shrill laughter ;” and yet 
even while he says it, and by the beauty and power with 
which he says it, he prevails over the bitterness of his own 
thought, and the satirist is lost in the poet. Perhaps 
few of Heine’s songs concentrate the essence of all his 
song more wonderfully and illustrate more curiously this 
power of his poetry to prevail over the fundamental mockery 
which lies at the base of his thought, than that which was 
intended, no doubt, to parody the Christian revelation, and to 
take up the taunt so common among sceptics, that one of the 
smallest of all species, Man, has made a faith to suit his own 
wants, and then attempted to give it a universal character and 
an absolute immutability. It has not been included in Mr. 
Leland’s translation, so we will give the German, and beside it an 
attempt of our own to render it into English : — 
“Im Anfang wur die Nachtigall 

Und sang das Wort Ziikiiht Ziikiiht, 

Und wie sie sang spross iiberall 

Griingras, Violen, Apfelbliith’. 
“ Sie biss sich in die Brust, da floss 

Ihr rothes Blut, und aus dem Blut 

Ein schéner Rosenbaum entspross 

Dem singt sie ihre Liebesgluth. 
“Uns Vogel all in diesem Wald 

Verséhnt das Blut aus jener Wund’ ; 

Doch wenn das Rosenlied verhallt 

Geht auch der ganze Wald zu Grund.” 

So spricht zu seinen Spiitzelein 

Im Eichennest der alte Spatz; 

Die Spiitzin piepet manchimal drein, 

Sie hockt auf ihrem Ehrenplatz, 

Sie ist ein hiiuslich gutes Weib 

Und briitet brav und schmollet nicht; 

Der Alte giebt zim Zeitvertreib 





London, Triibner. 


Den Kindern Glaubensunterricht. 
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meaning of one or two lines. 


renders the form very fairly. 


treatment. 


Mr. LELAND'’S VERSION. 


1. 
“I know not what sorrow is o’er me, 
What spell is upon my heart; 
Buta tale of old times’ is before me, 
A legend that will not depart. 


2. 
“Night falls as I linger dreaming, 
And calmly flows the Rhine, 
The peaks of the hills are gleaming 
In the golden sunset shine, 
“A wondrous lovely maiden 
Sits high in glory there ; 
Her robe with gems is laden, 
And she combs her golden hair. 


4. 
“And she spreads out the golden 
treasure 
Still singing in harmony ; 
And the song has a mystical 
measure 
And a wonderful melody. 


5. 
“The boatman, when once she has 
bound him, | 
Is lost in a wild sad love, 
€ sees not the rocks around him, 
He sees but the beauty above. 


6. 
“Tbelieve that the billows springing, 
Both the boat and the boatman 
drown, 

And all that, with her magical 
singing, 














“In the beginning was the nightingale, 

And sang the Word ‘ Jug-jug’ from her rich throat, 
And as she sang, green grass and violets pale 
And apple-bloom sprang up to the sweet note. 

«She bit her breast, and from the wound there flowed 
Red blood, and from the blood a red rose sprang ; 
To which the fiery love that in her glowed 
The nightingale in fiery music sang. 

“The blood that from that wounded bosom flows 
Atones the birds that in this thicket dwell, 

But when is hushed the song of the red rose 
The whole live thicket dies away as well.” 

So speaks the sparrow to his little brood 
Which in the spreading oak enjoy their rest, 
The sparrow-hen pipes in with many a ‘ good,’ 
Filling her place of honour in the nest. 

She is a motherly and kindly thing, 

Sits her eggs well, and never sulks indeed, 
While the old bird, to while away the spring, 
Gives to the children lessons in the Creed. 

We are aware that besides the ordinary difficulties of poetic 
translation, the lengthened metre to which the very first line 
compels us (in the English two syllables longer than the 
German, and untranslatable, of course, except by the very 
words of Scripture, which Heine wished to parody), to some 
extent rubs the sarcastic edge off the song; but, appealing to the 
German alone, it is scarcely possible to find a case in which the 
jrreverence—we may say almost the blasphemy—of the thought 
js so toned down by the intrinsic beauty of the poetic form 
as to metamorphose a pagan jest into an almost Christian fancy. 
Heine's disordered will, restless intellect, and insatiable heart 
proclaimed the hollowness of both faith and love, human and 
divine ; but he could seldom proclaim it to the world without a 
cloud of beauty and a rain of melody, that cool and refresh the 
minds he is striving to parch and to pain. 

Mr. Leland’s translation will give often at least some notion 
of the original to those who cannot read Heine himself. 
of course, very defective; it is,indeed, much more defective than 
it need be in literalness, and often for the sake of avoiding a 
longer search after rhymes hard to find will entirely alter the 


It is, 


But it is in spirit poetical ; its 


metre generally runs with some ease, and is always the same, or 
at least in intention the same, as that of Heine, and is at all 
events by fur the best that we have yet seen. 
sion is gratuitous anguish to any one who knows the German, and 
a mere riddle in poetic fame to any one who does not. Mr. Leland, 
though sometimes a little awkward, always gives the impression 
of a mind deeply stirred by Heine’s poetry, and sometimes 
The second piece, “ Ein Traum 
gar seltsam schauerlich,” is very beautifully translated, and were 
it not too long we would quote it here. 
show as much care and delicacy of touch as this. 
is, perhaps, an average specimen of Mr. Leland’s work. It is one 
of Heine’s most exquisite songs, and deserved a more anxious 
We give beside it a version much more literal, and 
we think not less near to the spirit of Heine :— 


Mr. Bowring’s ver- 


But there are few that 
The follo wing 


Tue Lore-.ey. 


1. 
“T know not what this may betoken 
That sadness fills my heart ; 
An old-world tale has awoken 
Echoes that will not depart. 

9 


“The air cools; the sky grows 
darkling, 

And quietly flows the Rhine ; 

The mountain brow is sparkling 

In fading sunset shine. 


3. 
“A maiden of form entrancing 
Sits above there wondrous fair! 
Her gold in the sunset glancing 
As she combs her golden hair, 


4. 
“With a golden comb she sunders 
Her locks, and combing sings ; 
The heart stands still and wonders 
At the melody’s rushing wings. 


vw. 
“The boatman’s heart in the 
pinnace 
The saddest yearnings stir ; 
He looks not at the rocks that 
menace, 
He looks only up at her. 
6. 
“T believe the waves will be cling- 
ing 
Round boatman and boat by and 
bye; 
And this, with her wondroussinging, 
Is the work of the Lore-ley.” 





Mr. Leland’s fourth and fifth verses are bad, and very 
needlessly wide of the original. Heine says nothing about the 
golden “treasure ;” and to say that so wonderful a singer sings 
‘in harmony ” is the flattest of interpolated truisms. Bid any- 
one suppose she sang in discords? Then there is nothing in 
the German to correspond to the words “mystical measure,” 
and there is nothing in the English to give the force of 
“gewaltige Melodei.” Again, in the fifth verse, “‘ when once she 
has bound him” is pure invention. Also, it is not her “ beauty,” 
but her voice that fascinates him, and fills him, not with “love ” 
at all, but “ mit wildem Weh,”—with that sad yearning which 
exquisite music inspires. Almost all Mr. Leland’s transla- 
tions that we have examined with any care are open to similar 
criticisms; but still they retain more of the breath of the 
original than any translations we have yet seen. It is something 
to have produced anything in English which will give even a 
fuint hint of the pathos, and the bitterness, and the reconciling 
melody, of Heine's wonderful muse. 





THE CODEX SINAITICUS.* ‘ 
WE can imagine the satisfaction with which Bentley would have 
opened a volume containing in a neat compendious form a com- 
plete collation of the oldest and most perfect mauuscript of the 
New Testament in existence. Opportunities, such as he could 
only dream of, for forming a critically trustworthy text, abound 
in this generation, but Bentleys do not abound. Let us, however, 
recognize with thankfulness the labours of such men as Tregelles, 
Scrivener, and others who are the precursors of a new critical 
era amongst us, and are doing their work well. The Church of 
England has long sinned against that excellent maxin of 
Polonius, 
“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

While the utmost respect has been professed for every line and 
word of the sacred books, a text well-known to be faulty in 
many not unimportant particulars has been retained with 
Chinese pertinacity, aud the countrymen of Bentley have been 
content to look to Germany for solid information upon a 
subject in which they profess so deep an interest. Not 
that critical talent of the very highest order has been want- 
ing amongst us during the last hundred years; but, owing 
to circumstances, its results bave been thin and slight. ‘Tischen- 
dorf now stands at the head of living critics of the text of 
the New Testament, and he was worthy to have the good fortune 
of discovering such a treasure as the Sinai manuscript, of which 
no one guessed the existence, though the monastery of St. 
Catherine must have been visited over and over again by 
European travellers during the last century. The story altogether 
is a romance, so much so as to excite the attacks of scepticism 
and of imposture, and at the moment when we write we believe 
that the public is not altogether recovered from the effects of the 
mystification to which it has been subjected. Mr. Scrivener’s 
introduction contains a very clear account of the matter, 
and will be sufficient to remove from the minds of all who choose 
to pay attention every reasonable doubt as to the genuineness of 
the Codex Sinaiticus. ‘The first discovery of a part of the manu- 
script was made by Tischendorf in 1844, who was then travelling im 
the East, under the patronage of King Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony. He found at the convent of St. Catherine, on Mount 
Sinai, forty-three vellum leaves containing’ portions of the 
Septuagint version, chiefly from the First of Chronicles and Jere- 
miah, with Nehemiah and Esther complete. ‘These were in a basket 
of papers destined to light the stove. We need not trouble our- 
selves to explain the stupidity and carelessness by which a 
bundle of vellum leaves could have got into such a position ; but 
we shudder to be reminded of the number of valuable paper 
manuscripts which must have perished in the stoves of Sinai 
and many another monastery. The forty-three neglected leaves 
were easily obtained by ‘Tischendorf, and on inquiry it was found 
that more existed. ‘The monks produced a few containing 
Isaiah and a part of Maccabees, but when Tischendorf let out his 
belief that these belonged to the fourth century, they were 
speedily withdrawn from his view, and he was only permitted to 
copy one leaf. He brought to Europe the few he had obtained, 
and these were published in 1846 as the ‘* Codex Frederico- 
Augustanus.” They are now deposited at Leipsic. In 1853 
he again visited the monastery, but this time he could gain 
no tidings of the leaves he had left behind, and concluded that 

* The Codex Sinaiticus 


text of the New Testament. 
Daldy. 











A full collation of the Codex Sinaitious with the reoeived 
By Frederick H. Scrivener, M.A. London: Bell and 
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some more fortunate collector had carried them off. In 1859 he| present memoir have all come within the knowledge of tlem: 
made a third visit to Sinai, under the auspices of the Emperor of | the writer, and every incident can be corroborated by the Most omni 
Russia, and after having been for five days a guest at the | unimpeachable testimony,” and he concludes with saying “Vi 
monastery, and when on the point of leaving, the steward, with | “ Should any doubt be entertained as to the veracity of the clear 
whom Tischendorf had been talking about the Greek text of the | statements contained in the memoir, the writer will feel a ple, thor 
Old Testament, produced from a corner of his own cell a manu- | sure in replying to any inquiry, and in furnishing the authorit hear! 
script on loose leaves wrapped up in a red cloth, which the | on which the statement is made. The address given is merely turni 
German savant at once perceived to be the treasure he had so |“London.” A_ perusal of the biography shows that the mor 
long searched for. It contained large portions of the Septuagint | greater part of the facts it contains can rest upon uo other in & 
version and the New Testament entire, together with the Epistle | authority than that of Simonides himself, and the style nor | 
of Barnabas and a fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas. | sufficiently proves it to be merely a translation of 4 relet 
Tischendorf sat up all night transcribing Barnabas, and sub- | Greek original. The statement in the preface, therefore, miss 
sequently obtained leave to copy the whole manuscript, which jis obviously ambiguous, and ; calculated to impose upon mort 
was sent to Cairo for his use. He shortly afterwards succeeded | the unwary. Still it is possible that Charles Stewart (or prof 
in persuading the monks to make a present of the treasure to | Stuart) may know something of the 5,000 manuscripts said to hayg déno 
their patron, the Emperor Alexander II., and before the end of the | been taken from Mount Athos by Simonides, and if 80, he cannot the 
year it was safely conveyed to St. Petersburg. A splendid edition | do better than give the public an account of this collection. Thoge ance 
of 300 copies was published in 1862, at the expense of the Emperor, | gentlemen who, like Mr. Stewart, have come forward as partisans Jutel 
as a memorial of the thousandth anniversary of his kingdom. A| of Simonides, with no better authority for their belief than the s0 e 
cheaper edition, containing the New Testament, Barnabus and | astounding assertions of this person himself, certainly owe the is 5 
Hermas tlone, was published in 1863, in the ordinary Greek | public an explanation of their conduct, which has been calculated pris 
type. to lead to very serious and mischievous consequences. min 
“The Codex consists of 3454 leaves of fine vellum, probably fair) 
fabricated from the skins of antelopes or asses, each leaf being 13} MEADOWLEIGH.* ing 
inches in length and nearly 15 inches in height. The writing on | Tyyg « story of country life ” at least possesses what are in these wea 
each page is in four columns, in uncial characters. Tischendorf days three very remarkable merits. It is a novel, and not 4 all 
considers that four different hands were originally employed upon it, | sensation one ; it is by a lady who neither attempts to conceal sen 
though this diversity of penmanship is doubted by some. It is | per sex nor affects intimate acquaintance with men’s pursuits, to } 
considered with probability to have been produced in the fourth | and itis what may be almost termed a“ religious” novel without are 
century. Corrections attributable to no less than nine different any trace of either Evangelical illiberality on the one hand, or istic 
hands, the latest being of the twelth century, occur in different | High-Church sentimentality on the other. It pretends to be tior 
parts, and notes by four other persons, some being in Arabic, are nothing more than it really is—a simple story of certain mildly onl 
scattered throughout the margin. This is the only very ancient improbable events in a small country town affecting a small con 
manuscript containing the New Testament entire. The four | circle, set in a framework of the consequent sayings and doings sult 
Gospels stand in their usual order, then follow St. Paul’s Epistles, | of the other and less immediately concerned inhabitants. It has ver 
that to the Hebrews preceding the four pastoral letters; then | a}] the disadvantages of a feeble plot and inartistie construction in | 
come the Acts and the Catholic Epistles in their usual order, | ang yet, we venture to say, deserves to find more readers than the: 
and lastly, the Apocalypse. The manuscript does not contain} many a more pretentious work. Its drift, if it may be said to poi! 
the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, nor the story of the | havea purpose, is the exposure of the private-asylum system—in con 
woman taken in adultery, nor, it is almost unnecessary to add, the avery different style, it may be imagined, from that of Mr. Charles is f 
three witnesses of the First Epistle of St. John. Reade—but still in a far from ineffective manner. The main hei 
Mr. Scrivener devotes a whole chapter to the question, “ Was | fyult of the construction of the story is the slight connection affe 
the Codex Sinaiticus written by Constantine Simonides?” This] of the different characters. The central figure is an elderly lady cha 
‘* ingenious person,” as Mr. Scrivener terms him, has asserted that | of some property, benevolent, slightly eccentric, strong-minded, bei 
he wrote the Codex Sinaiticus with his own hands twenty- though not repulsively so, living a very retired life, and, con- ren 
four years ago, without the wish, or design, or, indeed, the | sequently, the object of much talk amongst the gossips of the lati 
smallest expectation, of misleading the most ignorant and un- village. Eleanor Graydon, the heroine in the ordinary novelist’s ] 
wary as to the true character of the work. To those who have sense, is the daughter of a deceased artist, who helps to support sto 
a knowledge of palwography, and who have looked into the| her mother in reduced circumstances, and becomes companion to os 
mass of well-ascertained facts respecting the Codex, and the| Miss Clairvaux, the above-mentioned old maid. ‘he mother tio 
remarkable text it contains, which are detailed in Mr.| and her con, a medical student—a model one, of course, whose rea 
Scrivener’s volume, no argument is necessary to prove that this | wildest ambition is to have a pony to ride—are introduced, and pro 
manuscript is not the work of Simonides or of any man now | the former executes some amateur detective’s work ; but the prin- Th 
living. If, therefore, Simonides really ever wrote a complete copy | cipal occupation of them both in the story, as well as that of an rea 
of the Greek Scriptures, taken, as he affirms, from a Moscow | artist youth engaged to Eleanor, is to assist in conversations of ng 
edition, corrected by the help of three ancient MSS., and the | the instructive-entertaining class, on subjects ranging from the ter: 
printed edition of the “ Codex Alexandrinus,” there is internal advantages of the penny post to the state of art at Rome. all 
evidence that the Codex Sinaiticus is not the one. The] Besides the one or two of the townsfolk who assist in ant 
English advocates of the pretensions of Simonides appear to be|the action of the story, there are others, mere gossips, = 
little aware of the means which paleographical and philological | who act in a somewhat similar capacity to the Greek chorus, pai 
science afford for testing the authenticity of manuscripts. Com-| only that there are two or three of them who each comment To 
petent scholars have as little difficulty in pronouncing the upon every event in a slightly different tone of the high cal 
Codex Sinaiticus to be a genuine monument of antiquity, as} moral common-place, not unmixed with a soupgon of un- an 
they have in declaring the fragments of Gospels, early fathers, | charitableness, which is characteristic of that impersonal entity. br 
Egyptian history, &c., written in Greek characters upon papyrus, | But we are forgetting the plot, such as it is. The father of Miss the 
and produced by Simonides from the collection of Mr. Mayer, of | Clairvaux is supposed to have drowned himself, suspicion of in- his 
Liverpool, to be manifest forgeries. Mr. Simonides has been held sanity rests on herself also, and she receives a certain income on 
up by his defenders as the victim of illiberal persecution; but | condition of sanity, left by her stepfather, through the hands of Co 
neither he nor they have any right to complain if the learned] q half-brother. This half-brother, an attorney, appropriates the ae 
world refuses to be taken in. According to a biographical money, gets a certificate of lunacy signed by two mad doctors, ab 
memoir of Simonides, published in 1859, “by Charles Stewart” |} shuts Miss Clairvaux up in a distant asylum, and, for a time, Th 
(Mr. Scrivener calls him “ Mr.Charles Stuart, of Brighton”), there | flourishes as the wicked in novels always do. Ultimately, how- “ 
are now lying in concealment in the island of Syme five thousand | ever, after a course of evidence-hunting, in which far more = 
bulky volumes of manuscripts, formerly at Mount Athos, and| regard has been paid by the authoress to the introduction of 3 
bequeathed to Simonides by his uncle Benedict. What a| eccentric characters, more or less amusing, than to the artistic ‘a 
fortune lies at his disposal, if he would only allow copies to be| developmentof the circumstances, it is proved that the father did ha 
taken of a portion of this wondrous collection! The specimens} not drown himself, that the daughter is not insane, and the pa 
which he has produced here were, however, unfortunately | crime is fully brought home to its author. He is bearded in his os 
selected, as many turned out to be forgeries; a few genuine| den by a party headed by an infirm but valiant-hearted old gen- lec 
ae purchased by the British Museum. Mr. Stewart, in * Meadowleigh. Wy the Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow." London: = 
the preface to the memoir says, “The facts related in the| nichard Bentley, 1303. 
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aman, who owes his prominence to the fact of his writing de 
omnibus rebus in the 7imes, under the impressive signature of 
« Vindex.” We suspected, from the first, although the authoress 
clearly intended this uncommonly sharp practitioner to be a 
thorough-paced villain, and to be punished as such, that her 
heart would fail her at the last; and so it turns out. Instead of 
turning to bay like an orthodox villain, the mitis sapientia and 
moral reasoning of “ Vindex” overpower him, and he collapses 
in a way Which neither affords proper guarantees of repentance 
nor satisfies the demands of poetical justice. Miss Clairvaux is 
released, Eleanor marries the artist, who gets splendid com- 
missions for historical paintings; the medical student, now 
more proper than ever, we must suppose, enters into a 
rofitable partnership, and all ending well, all is well. The 
dénowement, however, as might have been expected from 
the general construction of the story, is scarcely in accord- 
ance with received canons of novelistic art. There is abso- 
lutely nobody at whose expense the feeling of personal revenge, 
so essential to the thorough enjoyment of a clearing-up chapter, 
is sated, and beyond the restoration of Miss Clairvaux to her 
pristine career of eccentric benevolence and _ semi-strong- 
minded reflection, there is nothing at which the reader can be 
fairly expected to rejoice. And this is one of the results spring- 
ing from what is at once the secret of the power and of the 
weakness of the authoress. She possesses a keen appreciation of 
all the better phases of human nature, and her equally keen 
sense of humour leads her to watch most narrowly, and almost 
to love best, those living examples in which those latter qualities 
are united in the guise of eccentricity, associated with character- 
istic habits, or rendered almost Judicrous by grotesque combina- 
tion of circumstances. On the other hand, she is deficient not 
only in dramatic power, but also in the imaginative power of 
constructing a complete human character from the partial re- 
sults of her own observation. All her dramatis persone are 
very true to nature from some one or more points of view, but 
in their relations to each other and the progress of the story 
they are often simple lay figures. ‘They are also, in the salient 
points of their respective characters, copies from nature, but not 
conceptions. The consequence of this is, that while the authoress 
is fully en rapport with them, the reader is frequently far from 
being so. This being the case, there is frequently an amount of 
affection and esteem shown by the authoress towards her own 
characters, and by them towards each other, which is far from 
being accountable to the reader, and which, of course, tends to 
render a happy dénouement less a subject of congratulation to the 
latter than it is apparently expected to be. 

Despite all these defects, we believe, as we said just now, that this 
story will ultimately find many readers. We have praised the 
sense of humour displayed, and if it is pot the humour of inven- 
tion, itis the no less rare innate and lively sense of what is 
really humorous in actual life, from which the authoress re- 
produces her numerous odds and ends of semi-animate humanity. 
There are several scenes we should have liked to have given our 
readers in their entirety. Those, in particular, in which the 
right-minded Miss Clairvaux attempts to reform the enfant 
terrible of the village, who, after long absence, has returned with 
all the rough and ready wit of a clown to a travelling circus, 
and yet—trust the authoress of Meadowleigh—an almost ex- 
emplary disposition, remind one irresistibly of the similar des- 
pairing struggles of Miss Ophelia with the “awful wicked” 
Topsy. The story, too, of how the valetudinarian “ Vindex ” 
calls in the young doctor to what he considers his death-bed, 
and describes at length certain frightful symptoms affecting his 
brain, which the latter speedily explains by the discovery that 
the old gentleman’s watch-spring had broken and run down under 
his pillow, is deliciously told. 





A TAMIL DRAMA.* 
CoxsipeRING that England has been sovereign in Bengal for a 
hundred and eight years, and in India for seventy, it is remark- 
able how few Indian works have been translated into English. 
The laws of Munoo, part of the Vedas, afew Sanscrit plays, and 
& short poem or two are all which are widely known, and of the 
great Indian epics the Ramayuna and the Mahabharuta there is, 
80 far as we know, no English translation extant. No nation 
can be thoroughly understood by foreigners until its literature 
has been studied, and every native who translates a Hindoo classic 
renders an essential service to his country—builds a bridge, as it 
were, between the Western mind and the unique Hindoo intel- 
lect. Mutu Coomara Swamy—the name is as soft as Italian, if 





people will only trouble themselves to pronounce it in the Italian 
way—Madrassee Hindoo by birth, English barrister by training, 
member of the Ceylon “Parliament” by position, would seem 
especially qualified to explain the thoughts of Hindoo poets to 
the average English mind. His style has indeed something of 
feebleness about it, like the style of Englishmen when they write 
Latin, for he is translating not from, but into, a language not his 
own. Still it is clear, and the author sometimes catches a little 
energy from the poetry of the thought, while his adaptation is 
entirely free from that jarring tendency towards ideas strictly 
Western which deforms almost all translations made by English- 
men from Asiatic writings. The only two exceptions we remem- 
ber are the authorized version of the Scriptures and Mr. Sale’s 
of the Koran. 

Arichandra is a drama translated from a work written as 
a poem, but intended to be a play, in Tamil, the vernacu- 
lar of the eastern side of the Madras Presidency. The author's 
name is not given, and by an inexcusable neglect Mutu 
Coomara makes no attempt to settle the age of his text, 
which, however, we presume, from internal evidence, to be 
at least fifteen hundred years old. In the original there were 
no divisions into scenes, acts, or speeches, but these have been 
added for the convenience of European readers. The scene, 
however, is still not painted, but always verbally described by one 
of the characters, who plays the chorus of the Greek drama, the 
thapsodists of India not having got beyond the old cart and mask 
stage. They generally sit under a tree, the audience squatting 
around them, and recite in a droning sing-song, which, however, 
is not monotonous, and which, like the recitative of an opera, 
admits of consummate acting. The audience, not paying any- 
thing—the local notability, or temple guardian, finds the funds— 
do not express disapproval, except by going away; but they 
frequently become madly excited, aud the crowd, always sitting, 
sway hither and thither, like poppies in a high wind, groaning, 
crying and exclaiming the while till any note of the voice, save 
the one selected by the rhapsodists, would be entirely drowned. 
That can be heard, like the creaking of cordage, in any gale. 

The thought of the author of the play was simply to express 
the Horatian view of the Stoic philosophy, the mens conscia recti, 
the power of the man armed with the love of truth and the 
passion for rectitude, to face any amount of external pressure. 
This idea is expressed through a machinery somewhat 
similar to that of the Book of Job. Arichandra, King of 
Ayodiah (Oude), is blessed with every earthly gift and a 
beautiful wife, whose necklace can be seen only by her 
destined husband, and a world-wide reputation for virtue. 
His “sage,” a stupid word used to express a cross between a 
Catholic spiritual director and a guardian angel, boasts in heaven 
of his excellencies till he rouses the wrath of another sage, Wis 
Wamitra, who bets his own sanctity against his rival’s—sanctity 
being a thing extorted from the All-Ruler, and not a quality— 
that he will tempt Arichandra into sin. Indra grants his per- 
mission, and Wis Wamitra returns to earth to execute his purpose. 
He first, as a great sage, makes Arichandra promise to give him 
some gold for a sacrifice, which is granted with true Oriental 
hyperbole :— 

‘* Wis Wamitra: My wants are small. High as a missile would 
ascend if hurled from a sling by a man standing on the back of an 
elephant, should the mound of gold I require rise in height ; its other 
dimensions must be commensurate ; and I ought to have it directly.” 
That quantity, more than sixty times the Victoria gold column 
shown at the International Exhibition, is given him, and a single 
elephant sent to fetch a hundred times an elephant's load; but 
Wis Wamitra interposes, and the gold remains a debt. 

This debt is the instrument of temptation. Wis Wamitra 
first summons all the beasts of the forests and birds of the air, 
and orders them to ravage Oude to impoverish the King; but 
Arichandra collects his huntsmen and speedily slays them all, 
only two remaining to tell the sage the melancholy tale. Wis 
Wamitra, accordingly, creates a giant boar to defeat the army ; 
but Arichandra kills him too, and the sage adopts a subtler wea- 
pon. He sends some dancing-girls to the King, who try to entice 
him ; but the King refuses to yield—Mutu Coomara spoils this by 
inserting, for propriety’s sake, a notion of marriage which never 
entered a Hindoo’s head—grounding his refusal, of course, not oa 
any strong idea of chastity, though he mentions his wife, but on 
the wickedness of a King having any connection with a Pariah. 
Wis Wamitra, accordingly, enters and offers him the option of 
sin or ruin, and the King, driven wild with emotion, strives to 
buy him off with the sacrifice of his kingdom. 





London : Smith, Elder, aud Co. 
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his purpose, and Arichandra passes through unheard-of trials. 
He is ordered to pay the gold he promised the sage, and sets out 
for Benares to obtain it; but the King’s messenger sent with him 
takes him through a desert,—where he saves the messenger by 
carrying him on his shoulders; through venomous reptiles,— 
where he protects him ; through hunger,—which would be relieved 
but that he offers the messenger the food ; through an inundation, 
—whence he rescues his tormentor; through goblins,—whence 
Arichandra delivers him by offering himself in his stead. It is a 
really noble picture, only Arichandra’s reason for thus acting is 
not benevolence, but simply reverence for his tormentor’s 
privileges as a Brahmin! All these terrors have failed to induce 
him to tell a lie, and now Wis Wamitra tries still harsher means. 
Arichandra is horribly tortured, is compelled to sell his child 
and his wife as slaves, to become himself the slave of a vile 
corpse-burner, and at last as public executioner to put his wife 
to death as a proved murderess. All is in vain, he will not sin, 
and as he strikes his wife’s neck the sword becomes a string of 
pearls, the Gods descend, the dead are restored to life, and 
Arichandra in triumph remounts the throne of Oude. 

This, it will be perceived, is, when told with a poetry scarcely 
concealed by a bald translation, a really striking realization of 
the ancient idea of the sovereignty of the human will, when 
animated by a firm trust in God, and in that ultimate victory of the 
right which follows of necessity from His government. The Hindoo 
author, however, is not content to state and follow out his grand 
idea, he must als» state, though he only partly follows out, the 
converse side of the insoluble problem, the whole theory of 
Arichandra’s action, his reputation, and his reward is based upon 
free will; but the Hindoo believing free will, believes at the same 
time, and as absolutely, in destiny. Consequently, the holiest 
human beings introduced into the piece teach incessantly the 
contrary dogma, the hermits, for instance, summing up the ground- 
belief of Asia in this not ineloquent style :— 

“ The Hermits (as they enter the Hermitage): Ah! how it rends our 
hearts to think what sufferings the King has to endure! Yet how can 
we assist him? Life is misery: all men are unhappy—only seemingly 
happy. ‘To be born is to suffer; to cease to exist, is alone to be happy. 
Deluded man! he must know himself to know aught beyond himself. 
Then may he find that all is delusion—that happiness and unhappiness 
are the same; life and death butone; the whole universe a dream— 
aye, not even a dream; for there is nothing to dream of, and none to 
dream. As others, so also must Arichandra pay the penalty of exist- 
ence, till the holy light shines in his understanding,—till he knows and 
feels that pleasure and pain exist in idea alone; in fact, never! Why 
sorrow we? Let what will be done be done.” 

It is this belief which produces alike the admiration of the 
Hindoo for resignation as the greatest of virtues, and his belief 
that gods and sages are not bound by moral laws. How can 
they be bound? They are but conscious instruments of destiny, 
and when Wis Wamitra tortures Arichandra, or the Gods bear 
part in plots of unheard-of wickedness, they do no wrong; for 
there is no law save the decrees which they may utter as mouth- 
pieces of inexorable fate. Wis Wamitra does not derive his 
power from them, or from holiness, or from intellect, but from 
fate; as Southey, with his marvellous and intuitive comprehen- 
sion of Hindooism, sings:— 

“T have seen Indra tremble at his prayers, 


And at his dreadful penances turn pale ; 


They claim and wrest from Seeva power so yast 
That even Seeva’s self, 
The highest, cannot grant and be secure.” 


Except that Seeva is a blunder, he being only the highest of the 
Gods, and himself subject to the inexorable, the author of 
Arichandra has expressed the wild notion of his creed with less 
poetry and greater accuracy. The sage enters in a very bump- 
tious mood, which, however, is accepted as quite proper, it being 
Wis Wamitra’s nature to be bumptious, and a Hindoo respecting 
individual caprice almost as much asa Frenchman :— 


“Wis Wamitra: I can convert all these infinite systems of worlds | 
into cinders in atrice; yea, I can place under duress even the great | 
Triad—Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, Iam the destroyer of him who 
displeases me—I am the patron of him who pleases me. All virtues 
and power I possess—such is Wis Wamitra, the royal sage; such am I.” 

“Indra: Sage Wis Wamitra! none can surpass thee in the perform- 
ance of sacred austerities. A king by birth, thou didst renounce all 
kingly pomp and power, to become a devotee. Whilst ages rolled past 
—whilst worlds ceased to be and renewed their existence—whilst the 
earth was swept over by repeated deluges, or devastated by ever-recur- 
ring fires—hast not thou, O great Being! continued undisturbed in a 
state of solemn meditation in the caves of Mount Meru, thy mind con- 
centrated on God, thy frame reposing in a state of sleepless sleep and 
deathloss death? Well may all dread the wrath of one endowed with 
such prowess—well may all court his favour. The hero is not he whom 
victory crowns on the field of battle; the hero of heroes is eyen the man 


LS 
The belief that when one penetrates to the depths of thingy 
one will find a void, is the root of Hindoo thought, the reason 
why Christianity makes no way, the secret influence which, the 
instant civilization has secured physical comfort, bars all further 
progress. The fact that with this belief the Hindoo also believes 
that “the virtuous heart and resolute will are free,” is the moge 
inexplicable of all psychological problems. We can offer but one 
reconciling suggestion, and of that one Hindoo literature affords 
no proof. Itis just possible that the ancient Hindoo held, ang 
the modern Hindoo has forgotten, that the virtuous will had, 
in itself, like austerity, a controlling force over destiny, ang 
though it could not render life more than a dream, it coulg 
extort such favour as would make that dream a happy one. 





HERESY IN FAIRY TALES.* 

Here we have a family’s private stock of original fairy tales, 
“acollection of stories,” says the editor, “ for the most part orally 
handed down through many years in a particular family, ang 
written by those to whom they were related as urchins. Having 
been the favourites of a series of rising generations, they may, it is 
hoped prove equally acceptable to other little people.” Well, some 
of them are not bad stories, but they are all partially disfigured by 
the conceit of the sectarian temper which sets up to produce 
from individual resources something that shall not only compete 
with the mellow popular tales of centuries, but surpass them ig 
virtue and propriety. ‘“ ‘The greater number of our modern fairy 
tales,” says theeditor, “above the level of nursery rhyme, are either 
translated from the French or German, or borrowed from the 
questionable mythology [sic] of the “ Arabian Nights; ” and onlya 
few of the best are fit to be placed unreservedly in the hands of 
children, or to be read to them without occasional omissions and 
alterations.” 

There you have the true virus of didactic pedantry, which 
partially taints all those stories so as to render them certain 
to meet with a very sharp fire of childish criticism from the 
healthier-minded infants who may read or hear this book. The 
true spirit of heresy—‘‘choosing for yourself,” as distinct from 
the love of the quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus—per- 
vades these tales. They wish to be better than their neigh- 
bours. They are not as other fairy tales are, for they are 
enlightened and have a “mission.” Whether they are free 
from the “questionable mythology of the ‘Arabian Nights’” we 
have not the least idea, as we can form no notion of what 
“mythology” may be involved in the story of the “ Fairy 
Paribanou,” or of the ‘“ Young King of the Black Isles,” or of 
the “ Three Calenders,” and still less, what any mythology that was 
not questionable would mean. But there is no doubt that they 
try to impress moral ideas in an indirect form, and we are quite 
sure that most children, healthily constituted, and not educated 
in a sectarian school of fairy tales, would detect the covert 
meaning in a momeut, and suspect the tale from that point 
onward, as they would suspect jam after it had once been given 
to them with jalap secreted in it. There is no manner of 
objection in little people to a straightforward didactic fairy 
tale, in which the naughty people have malignant fairies to 
plague them, and the good people are protected by good 
fairies expressly for their goodness; but the moral element, 
if introduced at all, should be put plumply, and not in- 
sinuated under a parabolic disguise. Virtuous or didactic 
ideas are not ideas of that description that they fascinate 
children’s taste more if they are found anexpectedly 
lurking under a mask. The old gentleman who found his 
appetite going, and successfully stimulated it by hiding ratafias 
amongst his books so that he might come upon them 
with the suddenness of surprise, would not have found the same 
pleasurable stimulus in the discovery of dry crusts or hard 
biscuit among his papers. And so children, though they will 
take in moral lessons with demure submission if put in the 
authoritative didactic style, seriously object to discover that 
when you have been talking apparently of a genuine imp or 
fairy, you were really insinuating something about the transform- 
ing power of asweet or bad temper, as iu the story of ** Patch and 
the Smile-fairy,” or hinting that children who behave badly are from 


|; a moral point of view little bears and wolves, as in the first story 


about * My Lord Lion.” Some of the stories, too, are merely moral 
or sentimental parables, and though individual fairies are quite 
genuine, and introduced with spirit, there is throughout the tales 
a disposition to “improve the occasion” covertly to which children 





* The Family Fairy Tales; or, Glimpses of Elflind at Heatherston Hall. Edited by 


Choliondeley Penne , illustvatel by Ellen Ldwards, London: Johu Camdeu Hotten. 





of God who has conquered his own mind,” 
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ill very justly object. They do not dislike bread, and they are 
very fond of plum-cake ; but they don't usually approve of a 
pread-cake with a superficies of plum. It is a sort of swindle. 

The best fairy tale in the book, as to its fairy incidents, would 
be that of “ The King Uggermugger or the Princess Silver-siik ;” 
put, then, when these fairy-tale dissenters cease to be moral, and 

at forth a genuine mass of fairy incidents, they strive to be funny, 
and tell them in the burlesque style. Now, children don’t like 
to be joked about the fairy incidents, for it throws a sort of un- 
reality over them. There is a very serious place in their imagi- 
nation for fairy tales, and they are very earnest about the details. 
If you have once told them that Rumpelstilzchen was dancing 
on one leg before his own door when the Queen’s messenger 
overheard him mention his name, they will be much offended if 
the scene of that event is afterwards laid in hiskitchen. Itisa 
very serious matter for them how these things happen, and they 
are indignant at alterations. Now, King Uggermugger and the 
Princess Silver-silk are both decidedly fast in their conversation, 
The great incidents which happened to them don’t in any way 
tone down their minds to the true fairy-tale point of earnestness. 
Aman who has “ to cut off the tail of the white wild horse, with 
the golden hoofs, that can only be shot with the arrow with the 
diamond head,” has a work of much solicitude, to children’s 
notions, to perform, and it is impossible he should talk in the chaffy 
way which is impertinently attributed to him in this tale :— 

“Tho longer the king looked at the beautiful princess the more 
enamoured he became, and the more he detested his own ugliness; for 
he perceived that in spite of all the promises of the old magician he 
was no handsomer than before. ‘Don't you think me dreadfully ugly, 
my princess ? said he at last, with a deep sigh. ‘ Ye-yes,’ replied the 

rincess hesitatingly, ‘7-rather ; but never mind,’ added she gaily, ‘ you 

shall be my dear old papa, and ther, you know, it won't signify how 
agly you are. Iam sure I shall be very fond of you in time—espe- 
cially after all the trouble you’ve given yourself on my account! But 
now let's get away from this place as fast as we can, for I expect the 
cocky-olly-bird back every minute. She always lunches punctually 
at half-past one.” ‘ But how to do it?’ said poor King Uggermugger, 
whose feelings were anything but gratified with this paternal arrange- 
ment.” 

This is very melancholy. Indeed, the whole style of the tale 
is flippant. Instead of rising to the grave emergency of magical 
events, itis written in the child-about-town toue of young people 
who would not believe in fairy tales at all. 

This is what comes of a factious spirit in fairy tales,—of trying 
to found a school and set up for yourselves in these grave 
matiers. There are many good points in the book, many things 
which show that the children who enjoyed these tales might, by 
a judicious course of Grimm, and Lover's Irish legends, and the 
Jack and the Bean Stalk cycle of English stories, be weaned from 
this conceited and dangerous sectarianism. Conceit is the root of 
heresy in these matters. The inventors of these tales had priggish 
ideas that they could make better stories than their grand-grand- 
fathers and mothers, and the consequence is they have, with 
considerable capacities and eye for a true fairy perplexity, not 
made half as good tales as they might. If they were to 
recant the grave fundamental errors of this volume, devote 
themselves to studying the old stories that have come to us 
through an apostolic succession of grandmothers, eschew covert 
meanings, and take all the difficulties and magical transformations 
in @ thoroughly earnest spirit, these writers might even 
yet produce something which “could be put unreservedly into 
the hands of children, or read to them, without occasional 
omissions and alterations.” This volume, as it stands, should at 
best only be used by judicious persons, who can suppress the 
mistaken sentimentalism and jocosity at sight for the amuse- 
ment of children. A dissenting spirit exercised on fairy tales is 
sure to lead fatally astray. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——= 

The National Review, January, 1864. (Chapman and Hall.)-- The 
most brilliant paper of a number which is above the average is decidedly 
that on Joubert, a French writer of the time of the Revolution. He is 
compared to Coleridge, not so much in character, as because “ both had 
an ardent impulse for secking the genuine truth,” and “an organ for 
finding and recognizing it; ” and both also were fragmentary writers and 
brilliant talkers. The paper introduces Englishmen to a literary 
acquaintance equally well worth knowing, both as a thinker and a man. 
The subject of Eton reform is handled with singular fairness, even if 
With some timidity. The fellowships certainly seem to be an abuse, 
and the system by which the assistant-masters are excluded from all 
share in the government of the school can by no possibility work well. 
To do away with the absurd distinction between the college and the 
sch: , and appoint the best men, not merely the best Etonians, to the 
posts of head-master and provost, are also improvements which are 








urgently called for. But probably something more than this will be 

found necessary to uproot the narrow, local spirit of the governing 
body, and reform the teaching. With the public-school system, by 
| which the boys are made, as far as possible, to govern themselves, we 
should deprecate any interference whatever. Worthy of notice, also, 
are an amusing account of Goethe's correspondence with the Duke 
| of Saxe-Weimar, a learned but rather captious review of Dr. Smith's 
| “Dictionary of the Bible,” a favourable notice of Mr. Froude’s two latest 
| volumes, and a subtle analysis of the character of the Emperor of the 
| French, in the disguise of an article on the state of Europe. The 
residue is solid. 

The Home and Foreign Review. January, 1864. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—Military courts-martial is a subject which is handled with 
rare impartiality. The writer suggests three remedies for the evils of 
the present system—1. To appoint a lawyer to be president, and the 
reduction of the military members to the position of jurymen; 2. To 
| train a certain number of officers in a knowledge of military law, so 
| that they may act as presidents ; 3, To have a permanent court sitting 
in London, presided over by a lawyer, and answering to the Court of 
Arches or the Admiralty Court. With the principles advocated in this 
article our readers are already familiar through our own pages, and, 
indeed, we have at different times suggested the two first of the writer's 
| proposed remedies, The subject here is discussed more continuously 
than is possible in a newspaper, and the necessity of adopting some 
plan which shall be in harmony with the feelings of military men is 
very strongly and very properly insisted on. This number contains, 
also, a pleasant and friendly criticism of Mr. Gladstone's financial 
statements; the German side of the constitutional question in 
Schleswig-Holstein strongly put, which is valuable because we are in 
danger at this moment of seeing nothing but the Danish side; a paper 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, which we commend to the notice 
of the Pope, as it may reconcile him to much that he anathematizes in 
the present state of Italy; and finally, a review of Mr. Froude, which, 
while it does justice to his powers of composition, charges him with 
most unjustifiable tampering with his authorities. The writer is precise 
in his statements and references to the documents, and so temperate: 
that one is disposed to believe his charges to be well founded. The 
other papers are of an instructive character, and the “contemporary 
literature” of less interest than usual. This, however, is due to the 
character of the publications of the quarter. 

The Westminster Review. January, 1864. (Trubner and Co.)—A 
decidedly heavy number. “The Tunnel under Mount Cenis,” the 
“Depreciation of Gold,” the “ Inspired Writings of Hinduism,” and 
Russia,” are subjects which promise very little amusement, and keep the 
| promise. A paper on astrology and magic, which is a review of Mu. 
Maury’s book, now three years old, is disappointing. There are, however, 
two average biographical notices of Roger Bacon and Blake the painter, 
an amusing review of “Political Parties,” which concludes that Lord 
Palmerston is the only living statesman who can govern the country, 
and that he does it very badly, and a paper on the “ Physiology of Sleep,” 
giving the result of some most interesting experiments made by Mr. 
Durham, of Guy's Hospital. This gentleman “ chloroformed "a dog and 

then cut away a piece of the bone of the skull about the size of a 
shilling and the subjacent dura mater. He then replaced the bone by 
“accurately fitting watch-glasses, and rendered the junction of their 
edges air-tight by means of inspissated Canada balsam.” Te could 
then observe the changes in the brain produced by sleep through these 
windows. For the results we must refer the anti-vivisectionists to the 
“Westminster ;” which, however, will do well to lighten its budget, if 
it means to retain its reputation. 

A Treatise on the Fishery Laws of the United Kingdom. By James 
Paterson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Macmillan and Co.)—The passing 
of the recent statutes for regulating the salmon fishing of the three 
kingdoms has induced the author to take a connected view of the 
fishery laws generally. This task he has accomplished in a neat little 
12mo, volume, which is at once a complete legal treatise on the subject, 
and yet a volume which any educated man who follows the pursuits of 
Walton, or has possessions on the banks of a salmon stream, may readily 
understand. The author published in 1861 a similar work on the game 
laws, and the two taken together fully supply the needs of the sportsman. 

“Can You Forgive Her?” <A story in monthly parts, by Anthony 
Trollope. Illustrated by Hablot K, Browne. No.1, January (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Mr. Anthony Trollope has begun well, We have here 
both a man and a woman who are quite fresh to us, and have not 
apparently been previously brought upon his stage, and the story pro- 
We regret that Mr. Hablot K. Browne 


mises to be very interesting. 
His engravings are vulgar and poor. 


has been chosen to illustrate it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Guide to Geology, by John Phill’ ps, M.A. (Longman).—The Critical Schoo! and 
Jesus Christ, by Edmond de Pressensé (Elliot Stock'.—The Cities of the Past, by 
Frances P. Cobbe (frubner).—Bayham Abbey, by Colonel Ross (Hogarth ).—Wildfire, 
by Walter Thornbury, in 3 vole. (Hurst and Blackett).—The Herring; its Natural 
History and National Importance, by John M. Mitchell (Edmonston and Douglas).— 
Hored and Jerusalem, by the Rev. G. Sandye (Edmonston and Douglas).—Biblical 
Essays, by the Rev. John Kenrick (Longman).—A Mathematical Course for the 
University of London, by T. Kimber (Longman).—Cbristmas at Old Court, by the 
Author of “Richelieu in Love" (Bentley).—The Gospel in Ezekiel, by Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. (Biack).—Dan to Beersheba, or Northern and Southern Friends 
(Chapman and Hall),—A Box for the Season; a Sporting Sketch, by Charlies Clarke, 
in 2 vo's. (Chapman and Hall).—Court and Society, from Elizabeth to Anne, by the 
' Duke of Matcucscer, in 2 Vols. (Hurst and Blackett). 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SOCIETY 


(LIMITED), 


ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE CAPITAL OF 


THE 


LAND SECURITIES COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 








CAPITAL, £2,000,000, in 40,000 SHARES of £50 EACH, 
Of which 1,000,0007., in 20,000 Shares of 507. each, only to be issued at present. 


£3 PER SHARE TO BE PAID ON ALLOTMENT. 


IT IS NOT CONTEMPLATED TO CALL MORE THAN £10 PER SHARE IN ALL, OR MORE THAN £5 PER SHARE 
(INCLUDING £3 ON ALLOTMENT) IN THE FIRST YEAR, 


Incorporated, with Limited Liability, under ‘‘ The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 
Application will be made to Parliament, in the next Session, for an Act conferring special powers. 





Directors. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH—Presment, 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SOCIETY (LIMITED) ACTING AS A FINANCE COMMITTER, 


JOHN ENNIS, Esq., M.P. (Director of the Bank of Ireland.) 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, Barr., M.P. 

EULKE SOUTHWELL GREVILLE, Esq., M.P. 

SIR JOHN CHARLES DALRYMPLE HAY, Bart, M.P. 
JAMES MACKIE, Esq., M.P. 

SIR LAURENCE PALK, Barr., M.P. 

SIR HENRY STRACEY, Barr., MP. 

WILLIAM DARGAN, Esq., Dublin. 

HENRY FARQUHAR, Esq, (Herries, Farquhar, & Co.) 
SIR JOHN GRAY, Dublin. 





HENRY KINGSCOTE, Ese. 
JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Esq. (Director Lands Improvemey 
Company.) 


| 7 


HON. WILLIAM NAPIER (Director Lands Improvement (om. 


pany.) 
HON. HENRY PETRE. 
| $§IR CHARLES RICH, Barr. (Chairman Lands Improvemet 
| Company. 


pany.) 
| PHILIP TWELLS, Ese. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.) 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Barciay, Bevan, Tritton, TWELLs, and Co., Lombard street, | Messrs. Herrres, Farqunar, and Co. St. James's street, London. 
London. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs, Brrcham, DALRYMPLE, Drake, and Warp, Parlia- Messrs. Hunter, Brarr, and Cowan, W.S. Edinburgh. 
mtingedll--onininedl CT a Oe ee ee JOHN MACNAMARA CANTWELL, EsQ. «0. cee cee eee a Dublin. 
Messrs. West and K1ye, 3 Charlotte row, Mansion House JOHN JULIAN, EsQ. on. cee wee cee tee ee tee ate 
Brokers, 


Messrs. Seymour and Co., 38 Throgmorton street. 


Messrs. P. CazENOvVE and Co., 52 Threadneedle street. 


Dflices, 
‘International Society's Temporary Offices—54 Old Broad Street, E.C.; and 2 Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 8-W. 








The Directors of the INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL Society, in submitting 
this Prospectus to the Public, call attention to the fact that the Com- 
pany has been established to supply an admitted want in this country, 
where landed property is less negotiable as a Fund of Credit, than in 
any other of the States of Europe, in most of which large financial 
associations, such as the Banks of Hypothecation in Prussia, Austria, 
and Holland, the Credit Foncier of France, &c., &c., make advances on 
Land with promptitude, at a moderate rate of Interest, and at a small 
attendant expense. 

These undertakings are all founded on the principle of the interven- 
tion of a Society, with large subscribed capital and consequent credit, 
enabling it to raise money on the most favourable terms, as an inter- 
mediary between borrowers and lenders seeking investment on Landed 
Security. 

The difficulty, delay, and heavy costs incurred in effecting the mort- 
gege of even first-class property are well known; and there are 
numerous valuable interests arising out of Land which are at present 
almost unavailable as a source of Credit, especially in times of financial 
depression, 

he Company will act as Agents between the investing Public and 
the Borrower. They will also make advances repayable at fixed terms, 
or by terminable annuities, on Landed Estate, al on every charge upon 
Land, such as County and Parish Rates, Rates levied on Land under 
Public or Private Acts of Parliament, Royal Charters, Commissions of 
Sewers, Improvement Rent Charges on Private Estates, Towns Im- 
provement Rates, Ground Rents, Harbour Trusts, &c. 

All the necessary preliminary steps have been taken for applying to 
Parliament in the ensuing Session for a special Act in aid of the Com- 
pany’s operations ; and with a view immediately to secure to the Com- 
pany a field for the commencement of business, provisional and remune- 


rative arrangements have been made for operations of an extensive 
character in connection with securities created for the Improvement o 
Land, under the Lands Improvement Company’s Acts of Parliament, 
and which are preference charges on valuable private estates, 

Upon the basis of the Securities thus acquired, the Company wil 
issue Mortgage Debentures at fixed rates of interest, payable half-yearly, 
for shorter or longer terms, as may suit Investors; and such a system 
of registration will be adopted as will effectively protect the lenders 
from any over issue of Debentures by the Company. It is well know 
that very large sums of money lie comparatively idle in the Provincial 
Banks, and in the hands of Trustees and private individuals, which it 
is believed will be readily invested through those Agencies, in Mortgage De 
bentures founded upon real securities, and further guaranteed by a large 
uncalled capital, many of the securities constituting, as before men- 
tioned, first-charges upon Land under special Acts of Parliament. 

The Company, acting by their Debenture system, will be enabled to 
turn over their paid-up capital many times in the year. It is estimated 
that a working fund of £200,000, being £10 per share, would be suffi- 
cient to conduct a business involving operations of three or four millions 
per annum, and a moderate commission upon that amount would produce 
an income which, after making the most ample deductions for working 
expenses and reserve fund, will leave a sum available for Dividend sufi- 
cient to remunerate the Shareholders on an unusually high scale, #8 
proved by the large profits made by the Lands Improvement Company 
in the ten years they have been in operation. 

The powerful landed and financial support which the Company has 
already obtained, insure the two elements which are essential to a com- 
mercial suecess, namely a steady and constant demand and supply. 

Applications for Shares must be made to the INTERNATIONAL FINA’- 





claL Society (Limited), at their temporary Offices, 54 Old Broadstreet, EC. 








No. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Directors of the IntERNationaL Frxanctat Soctery (Lmarep), 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


GENTLEMEN,—I request you to allot me 





Shares of £50 in the Lanp. Securities Company (Lute), 


and I hereby agree to become a member of that Company, and to accept such Shares, or avy less number that may be allotted 
to me, and I request that my name may be placed on the Register of Members in respect of the Shares allotted to me.—l 


am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


PE cad eciateteds coneeeiexencaeenearenay 


EE bic eNcSebededesneidsadiedessessseessceeuem 
EE An ciCicdeddinrwsdatcdadbieduwedamiaeenchnn seen 


Date e@eveeve 


. 
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“EW ZEALAND.— PROVINCE of 
N OTAGO, GOVERNMENT LOAN, £500,000.— 
ANK of NEW ZEALAND, Bankers bo the 
=~ A Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 
— t of Otago, &e., &e., GIVE NOTIC ©, that 
Government THORIZED to SELL, by Public Tender, 
they are AY UNSTALMENT of £200,000 of the Half- 


OFTEN, issued under the authority of the Otago 


Loan Ordinance of 1862. ; 

Debentures, with Coupons attached, are issued in 

La f £100, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 

eho commencing on Ist January, 1864, to be re- 
on Ist July, 189s. 

interest are made payable at the 


incipal and 
Both ernedin, or at the Bank of New Zealand, as 


may be arrangad. 
Tenders will be r 
January, 
Se required, and the 
will be given fcr the same. 
A deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of each Tender 
ust be previously paid to the Bank of New Zealand, 
— receipt for same euclosed in letter of application. 
Tenders will be opened in the presence of all persons 
P at One o'clock on Wednesday, 20th January, 
the Bank of New Zealand. The highest bidders 


interested 
ee ee med the purchasers, provided the prices are 
not 


the minimum placed in a sealed paper on 
an i the tenders oe opened. Where teuders 
are made upon the same terms, a pro ratd distribution 
on such tenders will be made. 
The Debentures contracted for will be delivered at the 
of New Zealand, on Monday, lst February, 1864, 
upon payment of the balance due thereon. 

The discoveries of Gold Fields in many parts of the 
of Otago, and the consequent influx of a large 
jon, have rendered i diately iy the 

rStion of roads, the improvement of inland navigation, 

the erection of public buildings, and the undertaking of 
other worksessential to the well-being of the community. 

To these purposes the proceeds of this loan will be 


eceived until One o'clock on Wednes- 
1864, specifying the total amount of 
premium per cent. which 





The principal and interest of this loan are charged and 
made payable out of the revenues of ths province. 
The revenue for the year ending 30th September, 1863, 
amounts o £321 90° 6s. 9d.; expenditure, half-year end- 
Gist March, 1863, exclusive of roads and public build- 
ings, £101,632 18s. 8d. It is to be noted that the revenue 
for the last two years has been chiefly derived from the 
sale of town property. The sales of rural lands have 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL 


™ 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1841. 


Head Office, 22 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
London Braneh—é 9 Lombard street. 
CHATRMAN OF Eptxnpvuron Boanp—The Right Honou:able 
CHARLES LAWSON, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
Loxpon Boarp. 

H. J. P. Woodhead, Esq. (Messrs. Woodhead and Co.) 

Jas. F. Wilkinson, Esq. (Managing Director Joint-Stock 
Discount Company). 

James Watson, Esq. (Messrs. James Nisbet and Co.) 

Thomas Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Barron and Smith ) 


NEW FEATURE IN LIFE ASSURANCK—ANNUI- 
TIES AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 

Some persons may desire to secure at a moderate rate 
of premium an Annuity to a Wife in case of her sur- 
viving her husband, and at the same time to preserve an 
advantage for other heirs, should the wife die before her 
husband. 

The Directors of the Scottish National Insurance 
Company are prepared accordingly to issue Policies at 
their ordinary rates of premium, providing at the death 
of the husband :— 

Ist. An Annuity to his Wife should she be alive at his 
death, varying according to ages; together with 

2nd. A fixed sum payable to his children, or other heirs, 
if his wife should have died before him. 

The following Table indicates the rates of combined 
Annuities and Assurances which can be secured at tho 
Company's ordinary prem iums, 

Annuity to Wife should she survive her husband, com- 
bined with assurance of £100 to other heirs at his 
death, should his wife die before him. 








ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity 
with the terms on which the first Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pennsylvania Section of this Railroad were issued, the 
following BONDS, viz. :— 

80 BONDS OF 1,000 DOLLARS EACH, 
4 99 303 506 804 1099 1306 1640 


21 142 345 512 806 LIOL 1844 1684 
29 1s9 382 514 960 1102 1453 1707 
51 196 «6388 «6528 ) «69982 «1106 1455 1708 
52 231 «6411 529 986 1107 1463 1737 
55 «232 «6412 «6538 «(1088 1122 1464 1833 
83 235 449 584 1054 1154 1465 1834 
84 257 450 624 1053 1205 1571 1835 
90 287 451 721 1077 1208 1599 1886 
93 292 472 745 1084 1304 1600 1851 
24 BONDS OF 500 DOLLARS EACH. 
2024 2122 2144 2185 2257 2309 2421 2479 
2047 2127 2154 2221 2274 2398 2144 2493 


2068 2140 2168 2247 2298 2420 2459 2573 
80 BONDS OF 100 DOLLARS EACH. 
2601 2707 2034 8147 8402 3546 4141 4956 
2602 2725 2947 8202 3410 3574 4216 4359 
2604 2733 2949 $203 3431 3820 4260 4362 
2613 2751 2953 3273 3435 3x95 4363 
2626 2774 2963 3280 3469 3896 4370 
2637 2300 2970 3289 3475 3912 4465 
2667 2809 2976 8336 3529 3913 4520 
2683 2836 2977 3348 8539 4006 4563 
2694 2876 3145 3351 3540 4116 4583 
2704 2895 $146 3352 8545 4124 4559 
were this day publicly DRAWN at the London Tavern, 
in this City, in the presence of Thomas Hollis, Esq., 
Secretary to the Company, by the undersigned public 
notary. 
Notice is also given that of the Bonds so drawn such 














ded until the land regulations are 
From thie wource an increase of £100,000 may be expected 
to the revenue. 

Forms of tender may be had at the Offices of the Bank, 
50 Old Broad street, and at the Agency of the Provincial 
Government of Otago, Edinburgh; «t both places the 
following ordinances and documents sway be consulted, 

1. An Abstract of Revenue from 1854 to 1863 ineju- 
sive. 

2. An Abstract of Expenditure from 1854 to 1863 
inclusive. 

$. Statement of various Loans authorized to be 
raised by this Province, and the position in which they 
stand. 


4. The various Loan Ordinances, together with the 
Provincial Government Gazette, containing proclamation 
@ Governor's assent to them. 

5, The Coupous Signature Ordinance, 1363. 

6. Report of Select Committee on Finance, 1863. 

7. Large Map of the Province, showing the positions 
of the Otago Gold Fields. 

F. LARKWORTHY, Managing Director. 

50 Old Broad street, London, Jan. 11, 1864. 


HE CONSOLIDATED DISCOUNT 
COMPANY (Limited). No. 4 Abchurch lane. 
Capital, £1,000,000. 
DiREcTORs. 
George Walter Constable, Esq. (Messrs. Constable and 
Wykes), Mincing lane. 
George Denuy, Esq. (Messrs. George Denny and Co.), 
Great St. Helen's. 
William Little, Esq., Director of the Cape Town Rail- 





way. 
Wm. M’Arthur, Esq. (of the firm of Wm. and Alexander 
M’Arthur, Australian merchants), 46 Moorgate street. 
F. J. Sargood, Esq. (Messrs. Sargood, King, and Sar- 
good), London and Melbourne. 
Thomas Shepherd Richardson, Esq., Direetor of the 
Buenos Ayres and River Plate Bank. 
James Thompson, Esq. (Messrs. Le Gros, Thompson, 
fee. Gutter bas » 
"raser Sandeman, Esq., 
*Richard Mannners eee dm Esq., pe —_ 
*Samuel Baker, Esq., a ae ee 
*Committee of Management. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
SoLicirors—Messrs. Sole, Turners, and Hardwick. 
, The business of this Company being in active opera- 
tion, the Directors are prepared to discount approved 
Mercantile Bills, and to make advances upon negotiable 
Securities. 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
terms to be specially agreed upon. 


TBE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 


84 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
Bankers. 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool (Limited); Messrs, Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 
the Union Bank of London, 
































Example.—A gentleman in his 30th year, by paying 
£2 9s. yearly, can secure to his wife, now aged 25, an 
annuity of £6 18s. 6d., if she survives him, or a payment 
of £100 to his children, or other heirs, if his wife has died 
before him. 

The annuities payable at other ages than those in the 
above table may be learned on application. All branches 
of Life Assurance business transacted. 

JOHN M. M'CANDLISH, Manager. 
ALEX. H. WHYTT, London Secretary. 


gream to BRAZIL and the RIVER 
PLATE. 

The following first-class screw steamers :~ 

Kepler, 1,499 tons register, Captain Johu Carroll. 

Copernicus, 1,371 tons register, Captain Robert 
Godsoe. 

Galileo, 1, 525 tons register, Captain Edward Johnson. 

Herschel, 1,525 tous r egister, Captain Isaac Bogart. 

Newton, 1,171 tons register (building). 

Ptolemy, 1,171 tons registe r (building). 

Will be despatched at regular intervals from Liverpool 
to Bahia, Kio de Janeiro, Monte Video, and Buenos 
Ayres, calling at Lisbon. For particulars apply to 


LAMPORT and HOLT, 21 Water street, Liverpool. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 
ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 

















Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Shi in all its b h P. gaged, | Oiut 





as have been issued in London will be paid off at par on 
A f An : presentation at the Company's office, No. 2 Old Broad 
EE ang 4 Wire. — a to street E.C.,on and after the Ist day of April next, in 
addition to the coupon due on that day, after which all 
interest will cease. 
20 20 £117 6 £612 0 London, Jan 12, 1864. W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 
25 20 “<< ¥ 610 6 QoutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
25 619 6 COMPANY. 
30 20 290 686 (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
25 618 6 LETTERS of CREDIT end BILLS issued upon Ade- 
have x 79 0 laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
35 20 215 0 656 description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
25 616 6 toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
30 Ss Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
35 8 0 6 WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
40 20 34 6 616 London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
25 611 0 7 Te 
30 726 BONUS DIVISION. 
5 715 6 
4 72: LOBE INSURANCE. 
Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 
45 20 314 0 517 0 Established 1803. 
25 660 Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, 
= 6 = 4 All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security. 
40 B ; 6 SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Eeq., Chairman. 
45 960 Wiuiam Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
__ Gero, Carr Gyn, Eeq., M.P., Treasurer. 
50 20 486 512 6 At the close of the year 1863, a Bonus Division will 
25 610 be made on GLone Prorir-Scae Life Policies, for the 
30 6ll 6 Five Years then ended. 
35 7 4 °6 All Descriptions of Fire, Lire, and ANNurry Business 
40 8 0 0 transacted. 
¢ . : 4 MERCANTILE INSURANCES aT THE Repucep Rates. 
Claims liberaily and promptly settled; and losses 


caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 
During the last Ten Years the Fire Insurance Durty 
paid by the GLone has increased from £35,754 to £17,856 


£1,000 1 case or pears, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CornuILt, Lonvon, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly aud Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1549. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 New Boud street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 


eLloware OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—These highly est d di ts caunot be 
too strongly recommended for curing most of the 
maladies to which humanity is heir. They are as 
suitable for the child first entering on the journey of 
life as tor the old man tottering towards its end. The 
di t isaspecific for the cuts, bruises, abrasions, 




















Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills di ted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
th oney received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
€ current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
Special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 





baggage shipped, iusurances effected, 
For days of Registry and Taritis, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W. ; Oeapliu*s, Regent cireus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, E.C, 
WHEATLEY and CO., lae WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 





and eruptions often witnessed in the nursery; aud it is 
no less efficient in healing up soundly and permanently 
the chronic ulcers aud bad legs which so often heap 
misery on advanced years. By an early attention to the 
instructions wrapped round each packet of Vintment and 
Pills any moderately intelligent person may abridge or 
avert the discomfort and misery of chrouic ill-health. 








~~ 
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PRRA SLT. CLOTHING. 

MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical, 


This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
which will be found a great convenience fur ladies and 
children. 

UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, « 
made to order, at EF. MOSES and SON'S. 


yiveriia o 


rUVENILE CLOTHING. 
order, at E. MOSES and SON’S 














“SPANISH” SUITS, re: _ made, or made to 


TUVENILE. CLOTH 
“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, 
order, at KE. MOSES and SON'S, 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE 

“ HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, 
order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 

UVENILE CLOTHING. 


“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at EF. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at h§. MOSS and SON’S. 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Mabit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 83, and 
89 Aldgate. 


ING. 


: made to 





CLOTHING 


or made to 








Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 



































NICOLL s? WARM OVERCOATS and 
WRAPPERS for GENTLEMEN 


\ ESSRS. NICOLL have, as usual, their 
i WARM WRAPPERS and OVERCOATS for 
GENTLEMEN, in all sizes, kept ready for immediate 
use. 

IL. J. and D. NICOLL, 
street, W.; 22 Cornhill, London, E.C.; 
street, Manchester. 


NICOLLS’ WARM OVERCOATS 
JACKETS for LADIES. 


114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent 
and 10 Mosley 





and 


M ESSRS. NICOLL have ready 
for immediate use WARM CLOTH OVEK- 
COATS and JACKETS for LADIES. Also, SEAL 


SKIN and FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS for LADIES, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Ladies’ Cloak and Habit 





Makers, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. ; 22 Corn- 
hill, London, E.C.; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 


Covurr TaILors, 
114, 116, 118, ani 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Coruhill, E.C., London; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester, 
PAsExTS and GUARDIANS are re- 
spectfully invited to Inspect the New Garments, 
and the choicest l’abrics 
FOR WIT. ‘ER DRESS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 








““T WISH I HAD WAITED |” 


his is so much nicer than the one I 

have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the CueapP Imtrations of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer(Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly then by the ordin- 
ary old-fashioued wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, Loudon, E., if a Post-oflice 
order be forwarded for the amount. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 

tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 


ur 





8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 


Birminghain. 
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None are genuine unless their Corporate 
‘the Sun” (granted to their father 
Company of Sheffield, 


Dozen 


Complete Service 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN'S PLATE 


ORMOLU, 


MAPPIN BROTHE RS, 


EGENT STREET, 


EstTaniis HED IN Sut 


June 26 


s, 


Full-Size 


Table 


es, [vory Handles...... 


One and a half Dozen Full-Size 

Cheese Kuives,Ivory Handles 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 


uir Poultry Carvers .... 
eel for Sharpening .... 


LONDON, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON on 
Supply purchasers direct from their Maung; 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield, * 

SFFIELD, 


. BROTHERS’ “sun” 


KNIVES, 


, 1835), is st 
they are of the first quality, 

and do not come loose in hot 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the su 
and thickness of the ivory handles, 
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WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


ANDELIERS 


LABRA, MODERATOR 


and Glass. 


OSLER, 


In 
for DINING-ROOM 
LAMPs, 
STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, 
other Ornaments, in a Show-rovm erected eXpressly fp 
these articles. 
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45 Oxford street, W. 
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Bei vad street. 


Wall Lights, and Ma 
ndles, Tuble Glass, &c. 


SLER’'S GLASS  CIIANDELIERS 


utel-pi 


e Lu 


Stres, fur Gas 


Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15g, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 


All articles marked in plain figures, 


ts. 


DON—Show Rooms, 


HE 


SILVER.—The Rit 


~-PERFECL 



































Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
15 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Established 1s 307. 


SUBSTITUTE for 


AL NICKEL SILVER, intr 


for 











Country Establishment : , 
d z —_—_—__—- duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM & 
ditdinions oe is i R. HOWARD, SURGEON- B sURTON, whe Plate lby the patent process of Hamm 
+ > 19@ DENTIST, 52 Vleet street, has introduced an Ikingt seokocage Piglet Pete. pe COINpATISON the Veryias 
E M Oo S E and O N S ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL article next to 8 erling silver that can be emp ryed as 
e Establishments bam devery Friday Evening | TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, | SU¢"» either uselully or oruanientally, as by no possible 
at sunset until Saturday Kve ng at suuset, when busi- | They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be test can it be distinguished from 1 Iyer, 
nessis resumed until 11 o’cloc distinguisled from thé ori iuals by the closest observer ; A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain they will never change colour or dec 2cuy, aud will be found | aud durability, as follows :— 
figures. superior toany teeth ever bef This method does 
Any Article not epprov: a ad is ae teehell ce ties not require the extracti ¢ s, or any painful op: ra- 
Pn veh i pproved of will be exchanged or the tion, and will support cabpremve teeth that are loose, and 
Li f RN vit] Rul Poy Self. - is guaranteed to restoi art lation and mastication, 
ist of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Dec. ayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and useful in 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern | mastication : 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and jai ee : 2 
post free. 52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
areca — NE ; 7 = rere ‘ 12 Table Foil 
cote 7 » SrTEeREr . Hed STARCH MANUFACTURERS 2 : 
HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS TO MRM. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 18 Table Spoons -- 
are celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six raga igen ater ey, . eee a See 
for 39s.; very fine, six fur45s. Instructions for self-mea- LENFIELD STARC H. 19 T. ae ‘t ‘agi 
surement post free. AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, ; aatenee 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. This unrivalled starch is 2 Sauce Ladles .......... 
=e USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 2 Gravy Spoon 
HIR RTS. TS, —F ORD’ 8 COL OURE D and pronounced by “ed aa ‘ vce wed to be @ Salt Spoons, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS, very superior quality, all THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 1 Mustard Spn.,s 
woo), 10s. 6d.; the very best, 12s. 6d.; the new colours, Her Maj . c : : ‘ 1 Pair of Sugar 
Eleanora, Alexandra, Pausiene, and others, 133. 6d., and er Majesty's Laco Dresser declares it to be 1 Pair of Pish C 
14s. Gd. The newest patterns, and every requisite for THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 1 Butter Knife 
sneasuroment, post free on receipt of three stamps, and the above award by some of the most eminent 1 Soup Ladle 
. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. scientific men of the ag 1 Sugar Sifter 
—_—-—- CONFIRMS Ifs SUPERIORITY. Total ccccsccesees ’ 
R OBERT 8S GARDEN,] WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow,avd London. | Any article to be had singly at the sete price. Am oak 
29 Piceadilly, London, anti st : “ ‘ ceed chest to contain the above, and a lative number of 
Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS knives, &e., £2 153. Tea and Cot * ate hi Covers 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &e.; also his ex: \ ORCESTERSGSIREE SAUCE. OS oe Oe ee ae oe 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND’ SPORTING This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con. | Hrobornonee piwes. <i minds of ve-pinan 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. noisseurs . sch ccuscenaad btiisips 
Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” yw iiuM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
ek ; 2 " FURNISHING IRONMONGER, ippoint 
is prepared nately by Lea and Pernrys. , = 
ry ) Any : . ment to H.R.EL the Prince ol Wales, s ads. a UATA 
WO PRIZE MEDALS.—|]| The Pubiicare respectfully cautioned against worthless | LOGUE gratis and post paid. 1. contuins upwards 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- | imitations, and be ald see that Lea and Perrins’ | of 500 Lllustrations of his ted Stock of Ster 
rocco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dress igand writing | Lames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, ling Silver aud Elec tro-Plate, Nickel Siwver and Gritannia 
3 bere se ditto. The ten guines a silver fitted ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-weter Di 
adies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The *.* Sold Wholesale and for Ex1 by the Proprietors, | Fenders, Marble Chimney-pic: Kite 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. ‘The oue guiuea travelling | ww, * crap. OnCANS BNE TOE SKport, OF wher Foprictors, | Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud t ! 
bag. The guinea dressing-c $ aca a SOS Sek Rees, Table Cut ry, B Bat! Toile: Wa furs 1 1 and 
_ > ar » NS c., Vie tery, e is, ‘ e vil i ri r i n 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWwstup, | Qcsets; BARCLAY and s« — dey &e., and by | proce ‘Bedeteads, Bedding, Bed-rcon ret Furn 
33 St, James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. aceeesiets ftscece hie oekethie iets 5 a 7 ~} ture, &e., with Lists of Prices and Pj lie Twenty 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. large Suow- “rooms, at 39 Oxfo et, Wo; . 2, Sand 
RATS! RATS! RATS!!! TRADE MARK—AN ARK, _| see oe ee Pe ees re 
Important and Valuable Discovery RY ry > T ——-— ——— ———— 
si able Discovery. tYANT and MAY’S PATENT| > ma 
ARVEY’S Method EXTERMINATES SPECIAL SAFETY NATCULS, WAX VESTAS, | Dy cise wemeenes, tole recor lal 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, | 80d CIGAR LIGHTS, iguite only on the Box. Bape ME ea raport, Wigiess 
without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or lerrets, These Safety Matches, Vestas, c., contain neither eee ee ety Quinine N Wi "7 a po 7 
and leaves ah | ROLEKT WATERS, 2. Mariin’s iaue, Cannon streth 
phosphorus nor sulphur, 1 Me xt poisonous, and, ignit London, E.C y Gr es YW men 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES, ing only on the box, atford to lite and property great | end others, at S0¢.e.decen ita ; a 
s 7 . ° 2 rotection against accidental nes, : eh 
rear in its operation, trims in expense, . i 6s vaprasnieg Wholesale Agents, Ek. LEWIS anid Co., Worcester. 
CEKTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result, Whitechapel road, London, E. ‘ - 
It has proved an immens? boon to hundreds of sarva the Trade if - NEVERE 1G 5. COI : yi'l 
farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lends or Ghasees the ae am = Ark. EVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTITMA, 
premises are iusested with these obuoxious ani destruc- Fe a ia le alae eatin | and INFLUENZA are yeiy Prevalent at tis 
live vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be HOW'S YOUR POOR FEET? | period of the Year, Tuey are Spoediy Caced by the 
the Greatest Success of the Day. If tender, a perfect cure soon effected by using | use of 
4 . : a } SPENCER'S PULMONI® ELIXAIG. 
Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt oe ; = > E : z ; “pine 
stamps. ’ Bie RVEDSOF, On recoipt of $0 S A L VE O PE DES. | Eoapuness with great care, by 7. iioberts and Co., 8 
Sold in bottles, “s. 6d. each, wholesale, 13 Little | rane court, et stveet, London; ar 1 by all 
Address, Wittiam Harvey, Wellington road, Great | Britain; Bargc.ay and Sons, Farringdon street, 4.0. perl Vendors in the Kingdom. In Bottles, at ls. 
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January 16, 1864.] 


4 aloes, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 81., Sixteenth 

Cloth, t edges, I Annusl Edition. 

10'S WHO for 1864. 
o ymplete epitome of that handy knowledge 
ss aoe of the public life of this country which 

of the per often requires to refer to.”"—Jilustrated 


A. H. Barry, and Co., Cornhill. 





Loofton: 
7 soLiciIror 


accustomed to tak 


of Experience, and 
e evidemce on commission, is 
s¢ Anstralia, where he will remain about a 
shout Se er ‘New Zealand andthe Cape of Good 
yea, one will undertake business in any of these 
Hope. “Address for references, &c., A. B. C., Messrs. 
es Otley, and Morgan, Bankers, Army Agents, 9 
euerico piace, Pall Mall, S.W. ie 
7 EOLOG Y.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., assisted 
Rev. T. Wiltshire, M.A., will give a ¢ OURSE of 
Oy the RES ON GEOLOGY, on Wednesday evenings, 
jo rh sht to nine o'clock. The first Lecture January 
oa to be continued to Easter. 
AMORE RXTENDE D COURSE will be given on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, from nine to ten 
‘elock, commencing January 27th, and will be continued 
pag se R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. F. FaLconen and F. B. 
CuatrerTon. — A Morning Performance of the Pan- 
tomime on Wednesday next, at 2 o'clock. On MON. 
DAY, and the following nights, a New Serio-( omic 
Drama, by Edmund Falconer, entitled NIGHT AND 
MORN. Characters by Messrs. Phelps, Ryder, Ray- 
por, Fitzjames, &c., Misses R._ Leclercq, Atkinson, 
and Heath.—After which, the GREAT DRURY LANE 
ANNUAL in the form of a GRAND ( OMIC CURIST. 
MAS PANTOMIME, entiled SINDBAD, THE 
SAILOR, the Great Roc of the Diamond Valley, and the 
Seven Wonders of the W orld. The extensive and mag: 
nificent scenery, by Mr. William Beverley ; Characters 
in the Opening by Messrs. Neville, Vitzjames, Tom 
Matthews, and Master Percy Roselle, Misses I). Weston, 
Coventry, Rose Leclereq, Cie ely Nott, and Miss Lizzie 
Wilmore. Ha:lequinade :—¢ lowns, Harry Boleno and 
C. Lauri. Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J, 
Morris. Harlequins, Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville, 
Columbines, Madame B leno aud the Misses Gunnis. 
—Prices a8 usual. Box office open from 10 ull 5 daily. 


SoLYrtee kn ft 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Christmas Holiday Evtertainments are unusually 
varied, novel,and pleasing this year. No, 1—The Pretty 
Fair; tale of ‘Tie Beauty and the Beast,” designed by 
Hessrs. Hine and O'Connor, and executed by Messrs. 
Childe and Hill, will include all the optical contrivances 
for which the institution is celebrated ; also Three Grand 
Spectral or Ghost Scenes and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountain. John Millard, Fsq , will tell the Story. 
The music by Miss Rosa Warner, Mr. EK. Frewin, and 
select baud, Ne. 2—Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, 
entitled “* Burning to Death and Saving from Death,” in 
which a young lady clothed in ineombustible muslin will 
walk through the flames. No. 3—Receut Discoveries in 
Electricity, by J.-L. King, Esq. No.4—The Laughable 
Shadow Pantomime and Exhibition of the Lmproved 
Chinese Fireworks. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.— 
‘ ST. JAMES'’s HALL. 

Owing to the success whieh: has attended their recent 
performances in the above Hall, the proprietor begs 
to announce that they will appear for a limited number 
of nights in the Minor St. James's Hall, which has been 
elegautly decorated and furtished. 

Performance every night at 8; Wednesday and 
Saturday at 3. 

Stall chairs, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery 1s. 
W. Burton ; Secretary, H. Bonfanti. 

WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
HE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, &c., imports the choicest Wines and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
Catitars—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores AND Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Exportanb Borriine VauLts—15Jvln street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 











Proprietor, 





AU-DE-VILE.—Tiis Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gail. (introduced by usin 1851), 
is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In 
French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 
carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 
Hemay Baerr and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
E.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1829, 
K INAHAN S LL WHISKY _  v. 

COGNAC BRAND Y.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Lt is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


\ ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
u perfectly palatable form for admiuistering the 
popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Monson and Sox, 19 and 46 
Southam; ton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
53,,and 10's, each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 23. 6d. 


1. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 
(CAPTAIN WHITE'S 
PICKLE, 

CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 

Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 

all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE aud BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Selo square, London, 





ORIENTAL 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 
THE SPECTATOR Contuins from Week 
to Week an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 
SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LARGE TERRITORY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


The following have already appeared :—~ 
July 18, 25.—The Percies (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—i4} by 17}. 
August 1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
8&—Tbe Lowruers, of Westmoreland (Karl 
of Lousdale). 
» 15,22.—The Sranieys, of Knowsley (Karl of 


Derby). 
@ 29.—The Grosvenors (Marquis of West- 
minster), 
Sept. 6.—The Frrzwimwiams, of Wentworth (Earl 
Fitzwilliam). 


19, 26.—The Cavenpisurs (Duke of Devonshire) 
3, 10.—The Bentincks (Duke of Portland). 
17, 24.—The CLinrons (Duke of Neweastle). 
$l, and Nov. 7.—The Svrannores (Karls of 

Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington). 

Nov. 14, 21.—The ators (Earl Shrewsbury). 

28.—The LevEsON Gowiks (Duke of Suther- 

land.) 


” 
Oct. 
” 

” 


Dee. 5.—The Pacets (Marquis of Anglesey). 
- 19.—The MANNER3. 
me 26.—The Monracus (First Period), 


The whole of the above may be had by order of auy 
bookseller or newsman, price 6d, each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Sirand. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d, to be published 
half yearly. 
THE BROWN BOOK; a_ Book of 
Ready Reference, for the use of Visitors and Resi- 

dents in London. Containing selected lists of hotels, 
boarding-houses, dining-rooms, lodgings, &c.; full and 
practical infurmation a3 to charities of every description, 
libraries, and institutions ; days of meeting of the scien- 
tific societies ; amusements, theatrical, musical, &c.. &. , 
with other useful information; the whule classified in a 
novel manner. Also, a Handy List, showing the nearest 
Post office, Telegraph station, Cab-stund, Fire Engine, 
&e., &e., to 1,000 Principal Streets. 

London: Saunvenrs, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, 
we and all bovksellers, newsavents, and railway book- 
stalls. 





REVIEW. 
No. ILL. 
CONTENTS. 

. The Camirus Vase (with an Illustration in Chromo- 

lithography). 
. ‘The Loan Collection at South Kensington.—IL, 
. Raphael's School of Athens. 
. Modern French Exchings (with two Plates). 
. Early History of the Royal Academy.—II1. 
Horace Vernet. 
Catalogue of Pictures Belonging to the Society of 

Antiquaries. 
Poussin Drawings in the Royal Collection.—IL. 
o. © Who was Frauceseo da Bologna ?”— 
10. Works of Cornelius Visscher.—Ii 1, 
11. Recent Additions to the National Gallery. 
12. Keceut Additions to the National Portrait Gallery. 
13. Record of the Fine Arts, 

Title, Preface, and Index to Vol. I. 
Cuarman and Hat, 193 Piccadilly. 


Tyas FINE ARTS QUARTERLY 


— 


Mogerep 


ad 


Price 6s., Quurterly. Aunual Subscription, prepaid, 21s., 
post free. 
fle ILOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. VIL, (January, 1804.) 
ContTenrs. 

Mr. Gladstone's Financial Statements. 
Military Courts-Martial. 
The Constitutional Question in Schleswig-Iolstein. 
Paris Municipal and Ecouvmical. 
Old Spanish Ballads. 
Classical Myths iu the Relation to the Antiquity of 

Man, 
Celtic Ethnology. 
The Dissolution of the Euglish Monasteries. 
9. Mr. Froude’s Reigu of Queen Elizabeth. 
10. The Munich Congress. 
11. Contemporary Litevatare. 
12. Current Events. 

Wiuiams and Noraate, Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


_ 


we CoD 


on 


= 


we 2 


TPHE QUARYERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIX.,, is published THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS. 


1. China. 

2. New Englanders, and the Old Home. 
Forsyth's Life of Cicero, 

Guns and Plates. 

Speke's Travels on the Nile. 

Eels. 

Rome in the Middle Ages. 

. The Dauish Duchies. 


Jeux Murray, Albemarle street. 


OUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S MONU- 
MENT.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 

4d., by post 5d., contains :—line View of the Countess 
of Pembroke’s Monument—“ Going Along; " Como and 
Turin—Protessor Sinirke on Architecture—The Bhore 
Giaut Incline—The Shakespeare Celebration—Condition 
of Buckinghamshire, with illustrations—Materials for 
Life of Vandyek—Architectural Alliance and Congleton 
—New Stables, Lyme Hall, Cheshire—Architectural 
Association—The Pictures Discovered at Gloucester— 
The Late Mr. J. J. Scoles. Architect—The Linseed Oil 
Questiou—Progress in Belfast, &c.—Office, 1 York street, 
Covent Garden ; and all booksellers. 


HAG or moon 











MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tmmediately. 


BELLA DONNA: or, the Cross before 


the Name. A Novel. By Gitnenr Dyce. In 2 
vols., post 8vo. (On Thursday, the 21st inst. 


The THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION 
of NED LOCKSLEY, the ETONIAN. A Novel. 
Uniform with “ East Lynne,” &e. Crown 8yo., price 

Ss. 

“The new comer whom we now hail .. . . writes with 
force, with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want 
most in a novel—with freshness.’ — Times, 

(On Monday, the 25th inst. 











Now ready. 


The FOURTH ani CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE 
and LETIERS. edited by his nephew, Pienne M. 
Invine. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


, 

LADY HORNBY’'S CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE during the CRIMEAN WAR. In im- 
perial 8vo., with beautiful Chromlithographs, 21s. 

“Since Lady Mary Wortley-Montague no female writer 
has given us such a perfect insight into Turkish domestic 
life as Lady Hornby has; while there is an eutire absence 
of that coarseness which was Lady Mary's great blemish." 

—leader. 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 


Author of “* Whitefriars.” Iu post 8vo., 10s. id, 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the 
Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” In 2 
vols., post 8vo. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. AnIllus- 
trated Edition from Sixty Original Drawings by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 4to., with magnifi- 
cent Emblematic Cover, designed by John Leighton, 
F-8.A., 21s.; morocco, ols. 6d, 

“There could not be found a more pleasant book than 
the‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ A seviesot humorous legends 
illustrated by three such men as Leech, Cruikshank, aud 
Tennieli—what can be more tempting ?"—TZines. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
DOW of ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East 
Lyune,” “ The Channings,” &c. 3 vols., post 8vo. 


The HISTORY ofthe BRITISH NAVY, 
from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT 
TIME ByC. D. Yonce. 2 vols., 8vo., 750 pages in 

each, 42s. 
“ The theme is one that will stir many a he rt, young 
and old; and Mr. Yonge has treated it ina manner that 
cannot fail to briug him honour.’ —Atheneum. 











Nicuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher ia Ordinary to Her Maj>sty. 


WORKS BY MR. THACKERAY. 


ANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the 
Author. 


1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 21s. 
*.* Also,a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Ilus- 
trations, uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8ve., 


63, 
ENDENNIS. Illustrate] by the 
Avthor, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 263, 

*,* Also, aCheap and Popular Edition, without [lus- 
trations, uniform with the Misc l.anies,in crown 8vo., 
7s. 
rNHE NEWCOMES. Illustrated by 

Richard Doyle. 2 vols., 8vo., clotu, 26. 

*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Llus- 
trations, uniform with the Misceilanies, in crowu 5vo., 
78. 
rule VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by the 

Author. 2 vols., 8vo., Cloth, 263. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Ilus- 
trations, uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo., 


3 

Aysrosy of SAMUEL TITMARSH. 
Illustrated by the Author. 1 vol., small 8vo., 

cloth, 4s. 

\ ISCELLANIES, in Prose and Verse. 

4 


In 4 vols., price 6s. each. 
Ballads. 1s. 6d. 


VoLtume I, 
The Snob Papers. 25. 
The Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahagan. 
The Fatal Boots—Cox's Diary. 1s. 
Votume II. 
The Yellowplush Memoirs—Jeames's Diary. 
Sketches and Travels in London, 23. 
Novels by Eminent Hands; Character Sketches. 
Vo.ume III. 
Memoirs of Barry Lyndon. ‘ 
A Legeud of the Rhine--Rebecca anl Rowena. Is. 6d. 
A Little Dinner at Timmins's—The Bedford Low Coa- 
spiracy. Ils. 





ls. 


26. 


Is. 6d. 





Vo.ume 1V. 


The Fitzboodle Papors—Meun's Wives. 

A Shabby Genteel Story. Is. 6d. 

The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Is, 6d, 

*,* The Contents of each Volume of the Miscellanies 
are also published in separate Parts, at various prices, as 
above. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, 


2s. Gd. 
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NEW WORK by the DUKE of MANCHESTER. 
Now ready in 2 vols., 8vo., with Portraits, 30s. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 


BETH to ANNE. FEdited from the Papers at 
Kimbolton by the Duke of MaNcHESTER. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury, 
Author of “ True as Steel,” &c. Three vols. 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the 
Author of “ Grandmother’s Money.” Three vols. 
* An excellent tale.”—Daily News. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwanvs. Three vols. 
‘* A deeply interesting novel,”—Athenzum. 
FOREVER. AStory of English Country 
Life. By A CLeRGyMaNn. Three vols. 
“ A well-written, interesting story.” Observer. 


The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 


Wits. Three vols. 
“ A story of rare and intense interest.”—Post. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lllustrated by Millais. 
5s. 


8. 
ELLA NORMAN ; or, a Woman’s Perils. 
By Evizapern A. MurRay. Three vols. 
(Just ready. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








GOLDEN WORDS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., antique type, on toned paper, price 
7s. 6d., extra cloth, or 12s. 6d., morocco, gilt edges. 


GOLDEN WORDS: 


The Rich and Precious Jewel of God's Holy Word— 
Prayer—The Lord's Supper—Christ Mystical—The Sab- 
bath—Public Worship—The Art of Hearing—Walking 
with God—Fusith—Repentance: and Passages on Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. Selections from the Works of 
Divines principally of the Sixteenth and Seveuteenth 
Centuries. 

Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 

Birmingham: Henry Waicur. 


IR BERNARD BURKE’S LANDED 
GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Fourth Edition, now ready, price £2 163., in one vol., 
royal 8ve. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 


IR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1864. Twenty-sixth 
Edition. Just published, price 38s., in one vol., royal 8vo. 
“The first authority on all questions respecting the 
aristocracy.” — Globe. 











NEW NOVELS. 
By the AUTHOR of “CHARLIE THORNHILL.” 
In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


A BOX for the SEASON. By Charles 


Crarke, Author of “Charlie Thornhill.” 
[Now ready. 





In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


LLOYD PENNANT. A Tale of the 


West. By Ratpr NEVILLE. [Now ready. 


In post 8vo. 


| DAN to BEERSHEBA; or, Northern 


and Southern Friends. (January 21st. 





In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


SIR GOODWIN’S FOLLY. A Story of 
the Year 1795. By ArrnuR LOCKER. 

« The interest of the story turns on the question ‘ Will 
they Marry?’ and this interest is cleverly maintained till 
the close of the third volume.”—Athenxum. 
“A work which deserves to become very popular."— 
Daily News. 
“ Every chapter has its peculiar interest, and a better 
novel has not appeared for a considerable time."— 
Observer. 








CuHapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





CHARLES MACKAY'S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 
Just ready, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES from the ANTIQUE and 
SKETCHES from NATURE. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘* Under Green Leaves,” 
“ The Salamandrine,” &e. 

In 1 vol., post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
The TIGER PRINCE: or, Adventures in 


the Wilds of Abyssinia. By Wittiam Darton. 
In 1 yol., post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SCENES from the DRAMA of EURO- 


PEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenport: ApAms, 
In 12mo., cloth, toned paper, price 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE ; or, the Chain and 


its Links. By Emma J. Wornorsk, Author of 
“ Millicent Kendrick,” “ Married Life,” &c. 


Tn crown 8yo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


TWICE LOST. A Novel in 1 vol. By 


S. M., Author of “Story of a Family,” “Queen 
Isabel,” &c. 


Virtue Broruens and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





TRUBNER AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








“A book of superior merit.” —Observer. 

“A ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ which may be classed | 
among the institutions of the country.”—Daily Telegraph. | 

“Wonderful exactitude and correctness.”—Zilustrated 
London News. 

‘*A complete cyclopedia of the titled classes."—~Post. 

London: Harrison, Bookseller to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 





Ready ina few days, in demy 8vo., cloth, price 16s. 
HE AUTHORIZED VERSION of the 
OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES; harmonized, 
classified, revised with notes critical and explanatory. 
By ALEX. VANCE. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 





Now ready, 8vo., pp. 408, with many Engravings, 
cloth, 14s. 

HE HISTORY of the VIOLIN and 
other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON with the 

BOW, from the Remotest Time to the Present; also an 

aceount of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. 
By W. Sanpys, F.S.A., and 8. A. Forster. 

London: J. Russeti Smiru, 36 Soho square. 





MERCIAL CRISES and PANICS, as Influenced | 

by our Monetary Laws. By John J. Stirr. Prieels. | 

London: Errincuam WILSson, Royal Exchange 
Liverpool: Wess and Hunt, Casile street. 


R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES.— | 


e This day is published a Portrait of the Princess 
of Wales in Colours. Drawn froin the life and on stone 
by L. Sebbers. Price 10s. 6d., or handsomely framed, 
£1 lls. 6d. Uniform with the Portraits, by the same | 
Artist, of their R.H. the Prince of Wales and Prince | 
Alfred. | 

Hoearrmn, Printseller and Picture Frame Maker, by 
appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Haymarket, 
' 














London. 





AYHAM ABBEY.—A Sketch _illus- 
trated with Eleven Views in Photography and 
Lithography, by Colonel Ross. Price 7s. 6d. Published 
by J. Hocarrn, 5 Haymarket, London ; and to be had of 
all booksellers. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO 

PRINT ? is a thought often occurring to literary 

men, public characters, and persons of benevolent in- 

tentions, An immediate answer to the inquiry may be 

obtained, a Specimen Book of Types, and information 
for authors, sent on application, by 


RicwarD Bagrert, 13 Mark lane, London. 








The LIFE and TIMES of BERTRAND 
DU GUESCLIN. A History of the Fourteenth 
Century. By D. F. Jasison, of South Carolina. In 
2 vols., 8vo., printed with old-faced type on toned 
laid paper. Portrait. (Next week. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S THEORY of 


LEGISLATION, From the French Version of 
Etienne Dumont. In 1 vol., 8vo. [Next week. 


The CITIES of the PAST. By 


Frances Power Conpe. 12mo., pp. 216, 3s. 6d. 
(Now ready. 


BROKEN LIGHTS. An Inquiry into 


the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith, By Francts Power Conne. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, (Shortly. 


60 Paternoster row, London. 





Demy 8yvo., extra cloth, 63. 6d.; half moroceo, 12s. ; 

morocco, 15s.; free by post. 

I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great origi- 

eee Right nobly does the author discourse 

on the crowded mysteries and many-coloured pheno- 
mena of existence....... We can commend the 
volume as _ a vigorous, stimulating book.”"—British 

Quarterly Review. 

“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
Teading. ‘There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 
plenty to entertain.”—Jilustrated London News. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., 208 pp., extra cloth lettered, 3s., free by post. 
By the Author of “ The Pearl of Days.” 


POEMS. By B. H. Farquaar, Author 
of “The Pearl of Days.” 


“Decidedly and far beyond the average merit.”— 
Christian World. 


London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





280 pp., 3s., free by post. 
YY SGSTABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &e. 
“ Cook needs it.”—Spectator. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 6d., demy 8vo. 
ETTER on CORPULENCE, Addressed 
to the Public. By Wiii1am Bantina. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to Her Majesty and 
H.BH. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. teed 


Tl 
A 


The Story of the Stone Man, 


The Friendlie Foes. 


Just published, in crown 8vo., price 43., ol: 
toned paper, with gilt edges, price = or on 


ICTURES of the PAST 
ronws. ™ and Other 


3y WiLnram Braprierp. 
ConTENTs. 
Picts and Scots 
a Scots, = 
obin Hood's Strid 
King Edwiu's ¢ com 


ne Exit of Sir Hugh. 


Day with King John. 


The Ancient Yeoman and] A Captain for a Nj ht, 


Modern Yeoman. A Sad Story, Anyhow ry 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster roy, 





of 


Athenians. 
London: Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster roy 


Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


IBLICAL ESSAYS :—1. The Gog 
of Mark, the Protevangelium ; 2. The True Nature 
the Gift of Tongues; 3. St. Paul's Designation of the 
By the Rev. Joun Kenrick, MA, FSA 





lin 
tio 
by 
Ex 


in 


ma 
wol 


For 
V 


N 


Tuomas Kiuper, M.A. Lond. 


The 5th Edition of the Ist 
Series and the Second E li- 
tion of the Second Series 


and I 
author, with a few adidi- 
tions, the result of fresh 


Now ready, New Edition, Part I., 8vo., price Os, 64 
MATHE MATICAL COURSE for the 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON; containing an oy. 
6 of the Subjects in Pure Mathematics included in 


the Regulations of the Senate for the Matriculation ang 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science Pass Examing. 


ns, with the entire Series of Mathematical Papers gg 

the University from 1838 to the Current Year. By 
Part I. (Matri 

amination.) New Edition, enlarged and improved, 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster roy, 


THE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES 





By Sir Bernarp Burke, LL.D., Ulster King of 


Arms, iu Three Series, price 12s. 6d. each; or complet 


3 vols., crown 8vo., price £1 17s. 6d., c'oth. 


researches. —“ Sir Ber. 
nard Burke is doing moh 
by presenting some strik. 
ing features of genealogy 
to the world in an easy, 
agreeable, and eloquent 
way.” —Atheneum, 


y still be had; both 
umes carefully revised 
corrected by the 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 


NEW EDITIONS of CONLTANSEAU'S FRENCH 
WORKS, 





‘ming a complete course of Modern French, in use at 
Voolwich, Sandhurst, Harrow, Cheltenham, Mat 


borough, &c., and very generally in Ladies’ Schools, 
Now ready, in 12mo., price 5s., bound. 


ODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR; 


comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 


and copious Exercises composed from the best Author 


of the Present Day. By Leon Conranseav, Examiner in 
French for Military and Civil Appointments, &. Fifth 
Edition. 

ad. 
FIRST STEP in FRENCH......... eoccere soee 26 
KEY to the GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP.... 3 0 
GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION ......- - 86 
EMY 0 the GUIDE oo..cccccccccccvcccccccces $6 
PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAISE...... 66 
PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE . 5 0 
ABREGE de l'HISTOIRE de FRANCE ...... 5 6 
PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY....... -10 6 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY..........55 50 


London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Rr CAMPBELL, and Other Poems. 


By Josepu FREEMAN. 
Lonoman and Co. 





trio 


Now ready, in Greek, demy 4to., 1 vol., 600 pp., 31s. 64. 


®QTIOYT TOT MATPIAPXOT 


ENISTOAATI,. 
(PATRIARCH PHOTIUSS Letters) 


With Preface, containing Life and Writings of this Illus- 


us Patriarch; and two Supplements. By Joun NX. 


VaLerra, Professor of the Greek Lunguage, &c. 


London: D.Nourr 270 Strand 





TURNER'S 


SKETCHES from NATURE. 


SKETCHES. 

This day is published Part IX. of TURNER'S 

Price £1 1s. 

The work will be completed in Twelve Parts. 
HocartH, Haymarket. 





also 


the 
the 


Illustrated with nearly 1,500 Engravings on Wood and 


Twelve ou Steel. 


HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the INTERNATIONAT EXHIBITION of 


1862, containing specimens of the best exhibits in the 
Interuational- Exhibition, from the works of the most 
famous English and Continental Art Manufacturers; 


Engravings on Steel and Wood of the Sculpture; 


accompanied with Essays, by various contributors, on 


Progress and Development of Art as exemplified in 
works exhibited; and a History of the Exhibition; 


forming a most interesting and valuable record of the 
Exhibition at South Kensington. 


In one vol. royal quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 
London: VirtvuE Brorners, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 








mea 


Epil 





M.D. 


Now ready. 


UNCTIONAL DISEASESof WOMEN. 


Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating 


them through the Agency of the Nervous System by 


ns of COLD and HEAT. Also, an Appendix coa- 


taining cases Illustrative of a New Method of treating 


epsy, Paralysis, and Diabetes. By JoHN CHAPMAs, 
8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


London: Tacsyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, CCXLIIL. January, 1864. 8vo., price 6s. 


T HE 
CorTENTS. 


1 Thermo-Dynamics. ; 
2. The Fiavian Cesar and the Antonines. 


4, Dangeau and Saint Simoa. 


e Progress of India. ; ; 
a Milman and Dean Stanley on Jewish History. 


6, Scottish Religious Houses Abroad. 
7, The Negro Race in America. ; ; 
8, Froude's History of England. Vols. V.—VIII. 


4, Ireland. . 
ESSAYS on the ADMINISTRA- 


‘ REAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By the 
bony oa Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by Sir F. 
Huan, Bart. 8yo., Portrait. (Nearly ready. 


8. 

EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA in 1861-2-3. By Hewry ARTHUR 
Tuusr, Post Svo., with Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 

4 


The STORY of the GUNS. By 
Sir J. Emerson TENNENT, K.C.L., LLD., F.RS. Post 
évo, with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


5. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS 
orNATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By New. Arnort, M.D., 
F.RS. New and Completed Edition. Part L., 8vo., price 
10s. 6d. (In @ few days. 


6. 
Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- 
TURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered ai 
the Royal Institution. FIRST SERIES, Fourth Edition, 


Sro., 128. 


7 
TALES of THEBES and ARGOS. 


By the Rev. Gzorce W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Vxford. Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
On Monday next. 





8. 

The QUEEN’S MARIES: a 
Romance of Holyrood. By G. J. Wayrxz MELvILus. 
Third Edition, crown 8y0., priee 6s. 

9 


LETTERS of FELIX MEN- 


DELSSOHN from 1833 to 1847. Translated by Lady 
Wattacg. Post 8vo., with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


10. 
The FOUR EXPERIMENTS in 


CHURCH and STATE; with Observations on the Con- 
flict of Churches. By Lord Roperr Mownracu, MP. 
8yo0., 128. (On Wednesday next. 


il. 
The BISHOP of NATAL’S 
Work on the PENTATEUCH aud BOOK of JOSHUA. 
Part IV., 8v0., 10s. 6d, 


12. 
The Rev. Dr. HOWSON’S HUL- 
SEAN LECTURES on the CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. 
8y0., price 9s. 


18. 
The Rey. HAROLD BROWNE’S 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 


— and Doctrinal. Sixth Edition, revised. §vo., 
14. 
SCRIPTURAL PARA- 


PHRASES ; a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of 
= Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. By a Layman. 8vo. 


15. 
LYRA DOMESTICA: Secoyp 


Series. From the German of Srirra, Germarpt, and 
Se mroute Hymn-writers, by R. Massix. Fcap. $vo., 


16. 
The VINE and its FRUIT, in 


Relation to the Production of WINE. By James L. 
DENMAN. Crown 8vo., 83. 6d. 


17, 
RECREATIONS ofa COUNTRY 
PARSON. By“ A.K.H.B." Now and Cheaper Edi- 
tion of the Second Series, uniform with the Popular 
Edition of the First Series. Crown 8vo., price 3s. Gd. 


Works by the same Author :— 


The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER 
in TOWN and COUNTRY. Post 8v0., price 9s. 


og LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. Post 8vo., 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 








New Work by Captain Burton. 


Ready this day, in 2 Vols., with Portrait of the Author, Map, and Illustrations. 


ABE OK UTA; 


And an Exploration of the Camaroons Mountains. 


By Captain R. F. BURTON, 
Author of ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Meccah,” &c. 


“ Captain Burton's ascent of the virgin summits of the Camaroons Mountains would have made the reputation 
of any other explorer...... This is, at any rate, an interest worthy of the attention which Captain Burton 
devotes to it, and we thank him for a book which is as instructive agit is pl as significant and suggestive to 
the watchful statesman as it is full of amusement for the veriest idler. To those who care only for amusement we 
commend his description of the Camarvons, and his narrative of the incidents which befell him on his route up and 

7 Aa th ‘T 9. 


down them, while the serious and practical suggestions of the work will suffi ¥ 











Times, January 8. 





This day is published, the Second Edition, with Map and 
Tilustration, in 2 vols. 
ANDERINGS in WEST AFRICA; 
from LIVERPOOL to FERNANDO PO. By 
G.s.” (Second Edition this day. 


OTICE.—THYRA GASCOIGNE. By 

the Author of “My Good-for-Nothing Brother.” 

The Second Edition is ready this day, at all the Libra- 
ries, in 3 vols. 


NOCE.—BAZEL COMBE, the New 
Novel, by the Author of “Recommended to 
Mercy,” is now ready, ut all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OTICE.—HELD in BONDAGE, by 


“Ouida,” is now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols., price 15s. 


ADAME VERNET. By Mrs. Broveu. 
M y (Next week. 





Next week will be published, in 1 vol., 8vo., dedicated to | ‘ 
Bernal Osborne, Esq., M.P. 

HE CRUISE of the “ HUMMING- 

BIRD ;” or, Notes near Home, being a Yacht 


Cruise round the Western Coast of Ireland. By Manx 
Hurron, (Next week. 











On Wednesday next will be published, with a wood 
engraving of “Aurora” and “The Softy,” a New Edi- 


tion of 
A UboRA FLOYD. By the Author of 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret." Now ready, uniform with 
(Next week. 
6s. 
6s. 





the above, 
LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 
BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
Ready this day, at every Library, the Third Edition, in 8 Vols. 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 


By the Author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


“ Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement, and in each succeeding novel she rises above herself. ‘Lady 
Audley's Seeret’ was good, ‘ Aurora Floyd’ better, ‘ Kleanor's Victory’ still better, and now ‘John Marchmont's 
Legacy ' may be pronounced the best of them all."—Zimes, January 2. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 


vols. 





Ready this day, in 1 vol. 


BUNDLE of BALLADS. Edited by 
the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 











Fourth Edition. 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. 
By ALEXANDER W. KINGLAKE, M.P. 
Vols. I. and IL., 8vo., 32s. 


In the copious Notes which are inserted in this Edition the Author deals with questions 
arising out of controverted matters of fact, and produces authority substantiating disputed state- 
ments; but not a word has been withdrawn from the Text, and not a word has been added to it, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR 


FOR 1864. 
By F. MARTIN. 


Containing an Account of the Government, Population, Revenue, Armies and Navies, 
Education, Religion, and many other particulars of all the Countries in the World. 
To be continued Annually. 


BOOK. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE'S LIBRARY, and the Public generally, are respectfully informed 
that the number of noteworthy and readable Books added to the Library during the present Season is 
greater than at any period since its commencement. 

REVISED LISTS of WORKS in Circulation and on Sale are now ready, and will be for- 


warded on application. 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 
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NEW EDITION, ON TONED PAPER. 


Cassell’s Allustrated Family Bible, 


WITH NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS BY THE FIRST ARTISTs, 
In Weekly Numbers at 1}. ; and in Monthly Parts, at 7d. and 83d. 
(Will be completed in Numbers for 26s. 6d.) 


No. I. ready January 15th, price 1}. Part I. ready January 30th, price 7d. 








Cassett’s Intusrratep Famrity Brstx was produced especially for the People; and yet this was the edition to which the 
Pure Literature Society gave a preference over all other editions, as the most beautiful specimen of an Illustrated Bible jg 
the English tongue which could be found suitable for an offering to Royalty. 


The Atheneum says :—‘ There is scarcely a page without a woodcut | The Daily Telegraph :—‘ Not only is it furnished with copious his 
upon it, either of historical illustrative theme, landscapes from locali- | torical and descriptive foot-notes and references to parallel passages, 
ties mentioned in the text, or natural productions having the like | but it is embellished with a series of engravings unprecedented in num. 
claim upon our interest,” ber, in beauty of design, and in artistic finish.” 

The Spectator:—“ We can heartily recommend this edition to any The Church of England Magazine speaks of it as “ this excellent 
one who is desirous of obtaining a thoroughly handsome Family Bible, | edition of the Bible;” the Eclectic Review calls it “a truly national 
at a price which, considering the excellency of the work, is marvellously | work ;” the Record regards it as ‘‘one of the most marvellous achieve. 


low.” | ments of the press.” 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, E.C. 





SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 








In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; and in Monthly Parts, price Fivepence and Sixpence, 
PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Notes, 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Authors of ‘* Shakespeare Characters,” ‘“ Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,” ‘* Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. C. SELOUS. 


“He only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them: 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’” 


“ Forewarn him, that he use no scurrilous words in his tunes.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Numser I. ready Jan. 29th: Price one Penny, including a separate PRESENTATION PLATE. 
Part I. ready Feb. 27th: Price Sixpence, including a separate PRESENTATION PLATE. 





Whilst the Narronan Suakespeare Commirrer is seeking a site suitable for the erection of a memorial worthy of 
commemorating the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Suakespeare, Messrs. Cassett, Perrer, and Garrrn have 
great pleasure in announcing that they have commenced the erection of a Monument, for which the site has already been 
prepared in the homes of the English people. 

The Monument which Messrs. Cassett, Perrer, and Garin have determined to erect will consist of the. wondrous 
works of SuakesrEsre inscribed and painted on so graceful a tablet that its outward beauty may correspond, as far as art 
can accomplish it, with the inward spirit of the Immortal Bard. In other words, the Publishers propose to themselves 
the pleasing task of producing a profusely Illustrated Edition of Smaxespeare, worthy of a place in the palaces of the 
great, and which will, nevertheless, from its cheapness, find its way into the lowliest cottage. 

* In commemoration of the first-issue of this National Work, a PRESENTATION PLATE, consisting of an exquisitely rendered Portrait of 
SHAKESPEARE, surrounded by scenes illustrative of his life, will be GIVEN AWAY with No. I. and Part I. 








London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 





In Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, Part I. ready Feb. 1st. 


CASSELL’S FOLIO ATLAS, 


WITH COLOURED MAPS, 
FORMING ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE ATLASES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY EXTANT. 
Each Monthly Part will consist of Six Coloured Sheets in handsome Wrapper. 


A series of most interesting and useful Statistical Tables will be given with each Map, having reference to the particular 
portion of the world or country which may be delineated, and embracing amongst other features Statistics of Births, 
Deaths, Marriages, Pauperism, Crime, &c. 








CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


= ———— 


Lexpex: Printed by Jonn Camrsect, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter stroet, Strand, 
sud Published by him at the ‘'Srscrarox Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aferesaid, Saturday, January 16, 1864. 
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